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“Come on, Mr. Standard Oil man, 
keep me rolling for the duration!” 


’“OK, I'll grease the way 


1/4 


... let me tell you how! 
* * * * * * 


“T guess we’re all learning a lot about 
the fine points of tractor maintenance 
these ‘have-to’ days. I know I am, and 
one thing is the importance of lubrica- 
tion. It’s not only the crankcase I have 
in mind just now, it’s the transmission. 
Yes, putting mew lubricant in there is 
mighty important—likely to run into a 
lot of money if the level gets too low 
or if the grease gets old and dirty, and 
— yr % 4 m ' maybe collects some grinding bits of 


i? 





og Pee ae metal from the gears or elsewhere. 
“And say, by the way, when did you 
change the lubricant in your transmis- 
sion? Now, come on, be honest, when 
did you? OK, I’m on my way—just to 
make a friendly visit—and maybe leave 
you the lubricants for a necessary grease 


job. What do you say, neighbor?” 


OIL Is ammunition yf USE IT WISELY 





CT] STANDARD TRACTOR 
FUEL*. Highly economical 
Choice of many power farm- 
ers for two-fuel tractors. 


Just check your choice of these popular 
Standard Oil products for quick delivery. . 


"| STANDARD RED CROWN 
GASOLINE. Insures quick 
| ISO-VIS MOTOR OIL. First starts, steady power, long 


[-] STANOLIND MOTOR OIL. [|] STANDARD GREASES. A 


choice of midwest motorists 
who want long mileage, less 
carbon. 


POLARINE MOTOR OIL. 
Medium priced, high in 
quality. Now has cleansing 
quality to insure cleaner en- 
gine. 


Popular choice where Stand- 
ard quality, uniformity, are 
desired at low cost. 


[| STANDARD GEAR LUBRI- 


CANTS. Double acting— 
they protect gear teeth, 
bearings. 


complete line of greases for 
every type of farm equip- 
ment. 


| PERFECTION KEROSENE. 


Pure, water-white fuel. 
Gives steady, even flame 
when used in lamps, stoves, 
brooders. 


mileage. Ideal for new type, 
high compression tractor 
engines. 


[] STANDARD BLUE CROWN 


GASOLINE (Formerly 
called Stanolind). High in 
quality, low in price. Long 
popular on the farm. 


Hear Standard Oil's Radio announcements—War Savings Bond awarded daily (except Sunday) 
*Sold as Standard Tractor Distillate in South Dakota and as Stanoler Fuel No. 1 in Wyoming. 


Make the Standard Oil 
Dealer in town your 
cor and truck 
Conservation Headquarters. | 


St STANDARD OIL COMPANY | 


(INDIANA) 
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BOY WITH COWS 





ARMERS these spring days are surrounded by 
the beautiful pictures Nature paints hourly. As we 
watched a lovely sunset recently, a friend re- 
marked that it would make a perfect picture for 
his living-room if he were only trained in ways to 
preserve it. New color film for amateur cameras 
makes possible the collection of many fine scenes. 
Successful Farming’s cover subjects presented every 
month for more than three years have had that 
purpose. Artists working in black and white like- 
wise catch and preserve the things we enjoy seeing 
over and over. Boy With Cows by John Costigan, 
and all the others in this series, were furnished us 
by the Associated American Artists, Inc., an or- 
ganization whose purpose is to make available to 
the public at low cost the best in today’s art. 





e e@ Physical strength, tho extremely important, 
cannot alone produce the vast food supply asked 
of farmers this year. Failure to feed sows vital pro- 
tein feed last winter set at zero thousands of hours 
of hard labor around the hog yards. Sows that 
lose all their pigs are an expensive decoration on 
any farm. Failure to vaccinate last year has left 
the door wide open for a hog-cholera “‘blitz’’ this 
summer sufficient to wipe out endless man labor. 
Anthrax is due to rage again this year. Spring 
vaccination is sure-fire protection against out- 
breaks. Fowl pox will cut egg production heavily 
this fall unless pullets are vaccinated well in ad- 
vance of entering the laying houses. It’s too bad 
to remind tired men of all these troubles, but a 
stitch in time still saves nine with flock and stock. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING and the Dairy Farmer 


By John Costigan 
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riend to Friend 


® @ Rising land prices are as yet only a straw in 
the wind. They may indicate a gathering hurri- 
cane of booming land speculation that will lay 
Agriculture in the dust for another 25 years. 
Spendable farm cash has increased enormously in 
a few months because there are fewer things for 
which farmers can spend their money and because 
prices of farm produce in most areas are good. 
Benefit payments, too, are being written into land 
capitalization. Land still held by insurance com- 
panies and banks is being fed to a hungry market 
fast enough to check the rise somewhat. Its limit is 
in sight, however. Will farmers keep their heads, 
or lose them and spend 25 years imploring Wash- 
ington to do something for them? Money now 
burning holes in farm pants pockets can be 
readily cooled by paying debts or buy- 
ing War Bonds. And don’t forget your 
life insurance needs and necessary im- 
provement of your buildings, either. 


® @ The Successful Farming man will 
be down the road to see you as soon as 
possible about your renewal—pro- 
vided his tires and his car hold out and 
gasoline use is not restricted. When he 
comes, he is going to quote you prices 
on a longer-term renewal because 
with all our costs rising, just as yours 
are, we do not know how long we will 
be able to keep our subscription price 
at its present level. Long-term renew- 
als are less expensive for us to handle 
in our mailing department and we are 
glad to pass this saving along to you. 
Your co-operation with our represen- 
tative when he calls on you will make 
it possible for us to serve you better 
at less cost. In return, we promise that 
we will keep you posted up to the min- 
ute on wartime agricultural activities 
in which all want to help. 


@ @ The way small things count was 
emphasized by L. J. Norton, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, before the National 
Farm Institute last winter. Pointing 
to the fact that the average farm family uses about 
four tons of food annually, he insisted that much 
of this amount can be raised and preserved by the 
family. Michigan State College finds that farm 
homes operated on a self-sufficient basis offer 
decided financial advantage to farm owners. 
Special attention is directed to an ample home 
supply of meat. From Minnesota comes the sug- 
gestion that a cord of wood saved, cut, and burned 
next winter will save a ton of coal or 200 gallons of 
fuel oil. 
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CAMELS ARE 
MY FAVORITE. 
THEY'RE EXTRA 
MILD WITH A 
FLAVOR THAT 
ALWAYS HITS 
HE SPOT 













Noah Green, well-known dairyman 


EXT time you buy ciga- 

rettes, get Camels. Not just 
because they’re America’s favor- 
ite,or because men in the service 
prefer them—but for your own 
personal smoking enjoyment, 
try Camels. 

Notice how slowly a Camel 
burns. That slower way of burn- 
ing means not only extra mild- 
ness and extra coolness, it also 
means more flavor. And no mat- 
ter how much you smoke, you'll 
find that full, rich Camel flavor 
never wears out its welcome 
—a Camel always tastes good. 
So join up today with Camels. 





R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
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Front line or farm front, they’re soldiers all 
in this fight for freedom. And on both fronts— 
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the favorite cigarette is Camel 











CAMELS SUIT 
ME BETTER 
ALL WAYS. THEY'VE 
BEEN My STEADY | 
SMOKE FOR < 
15 YEARS 












CAMELS 
ARE FIRST IN 
THE FRONT LINE, 
TOO. ‘I'D WALK 
A MILE FOR A 
CAMEL’ ANY DAY! 


With men in the Army, Navy, Marines, 
and Coast Guard, the favorite cigarette 
is Camel. (Based on actual sales records 
in Post Exchanges, Sales Commissaries, 
Ship’s Stores, Ship’s Service Stores, and 
Canteens.) 
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Clifford Hunter, successful truck-farmer 


IMPORTANT TO STEADY SMOKERS: 


The smoke of 
slow- burning 


— 4 contains 


LESS NICOTINE 


than that of the 4 other 
largest-selling brands 

tested —less than any of 

them—according to inde- 








pendent scientific tests of 
the smoke itself! 
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The Farm Outlook 


PRODUCTION 


1941 
(millions) 


Pork, Ibs. 9,500 


Lard, Ibs. 2,300 
Milk, Ibs. 115,800 


Eggs, doz. 3,393 


Government 
purchase 
Expected for 
1942 Lend-Lease 
(millions) (millions) 


11,000 2,200 
2,700 730 
123,000 5,500 


3,822 500 


By Lauren Soth 


IN BRIEF: Food needs greater than early estimates . . . Lend- 
Lease demands increasing . . . Feed disappearing fast, careful 
feeding necessary . . . Outlook is for higher prices of all farm 
products and increased number of controls. 


Food Needs Rescanned. Just as the 
early estimates of how many soldiers, air- 
planes, tanks, and ships we’d need to win 
this war have proved short, so our first esti- 
mates of food needs look pretty small now. 
The reason is that Russia, England, and 
our other allies are going to require far 
more meat, fat, eggs, and milk than any 
of the experts believed necessary a short 
time ago. 

How short a time ago is shown by the 
table on this page. When it was made up, a 
few weeks ahead of the Farm Outlook 
copy, Government officials estimated that 
Lend-Lease buying would take 20 percent 
of all the pork produced in this country in 
1942, and 27 percent of the lard. Since 
then purchases have actually been at the 
rate of about 25 percent of the pork and 
over 40 percent of the lard. This has been 
during a season of reJatively small hog 
marketings (March and April). But heavier 
purchases that will keep percentage high 
are indicated for May and June when runs 
will be bigger. Next fall when the large 
1942 spring pig crop moves to market, 
Government buying may not be so high a 
percentage of the total, but it seems certain 
that the year’s average will be well above 
the earlier estimates. 

[he pressure for additional food by 
Russia and England may not be felt quite 
so much in other lines as in pork and lard, 
but it will be felt. The only limiting factor 
is the amount of shipping space available. 

This means that all livestock and live- 
stock products farmers can produce proba- 

will not be enough—not enough meas- 
ued in terms of what could be effectively 
sed if we had it. 


Prices. Butcher hogs have been selling for 
over $14 in Midwest markets recently, as 
compared with $8.50 a year earlier and $5 
oly 18 months ago. And marketings are 
running considerably heavier than a year 
ago as a result of the big increase in pig 


production in the fall of 1941. Best of all 
evidence is the fact that the Office of Price 
Administration felt it was necessary to put 
a ceiling on pork prices to hold them down 
—to protect the consumer. Ceilings on 
other meats will almost certainly follow 
soon. 

Even butter prices, which have lagged 
behind other farm products, are running 
five cents or more above a year ago. The 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics pointed 
out recently that the great shift from civil- 
ian to war production in the first half of 
1942 has not resulted in the expected 
temporary decline in city workers’ incomes. 
American industry has made the changes 
so rapidly and smoothly that wage pay- 
ments have actually continued to edge 
upward. 

Rising prices are bringing forth greater 
farm production but not fast enough to 
offset the rise in total demand, so prices 
continue to climb. More and more price 
controls will be applied, no doubt, and 
heavier taxes and increased sales of war 
bonds will help mop up the extra purchas- 
ing power. But farmers can be sure that 
their prices will be kept high enough to 
insure full production. 


Feeds, Too, Will Win the War. The need 
for livestock products being what it is, it 
goes without saying that we must get the 
greatest possible production of livestock 
from each bushel of feed. We've been 
thinking in terms of vast surpluses of feeds 
and other farm products and haven’t yet 
awakened to the possibility of running 
short. The huge supply of corn built up 
under Federal loans in recent years of 
large crops is disappearing fast. Feed-crop 
acreage is being expanded some this year, 
but if a drought hit this summer we’d be in 
bad shape. 

One of the best ways we can get more 
feed is to use it more efficiently. A bushel 
saved is as good as a [ Continued on page 37 
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The Cover 
Story 


Ive always heard there’s no use 
having a plan that doesn’t work,” 
said Louise Downey one day last fall, 
and she knew what she was talking 
about, for she and her sister Irene have 


Published in 
this space 
every month 


The greatest 
star of the 
screen! 





“Hail, bounteous May, that dost inspire 
Mirth, and youth, and warm desire!” 
* * * * 

This was John Milton’s idea of the glad- 

some month. 
* * * * 
Leo’s idea is bounteous, too, 


In bringing these happy hits to you. 
* * * * 

In Maytime succession comes... 
* ~ * * 

I. The newest of the famous Hardy 


based successful 4-H careers on making 
their plans work. 

It was 10 years ago—Irene was only 
a tiny girl then—that Louise be- 
gan her Club work on the Downeys’ 


James Downey, 19, is right at home on the 
tractor seat—he's been mighty busy since 
his brother Henry joined up with Uncle Sam 


perennials—‘‘The Courtship of Andy 
Hardy”. é ee 
Despite the natural presence of that 
exciting, energetic, connubial dynamo 
—Mickey Rooney—nothing personal is 
intended by the title— 

* * * * 
Watch Donna Reed in this hardiest of 
the Hardys. 


° . ° pam ‘he o. at ‘ * a 
600-acre farm in Senachwine Town- eo” Pie Pe i— eee Dy 
ieee i.” Be | z. ey j 
een , 6 , 


ship, Illinois. It was really her own *. 
idea, but credit is due the Downey 
parents, intelligent and progressive, 
who recognized the importance of 
young peoples’ organizations and lent 
helping hands here and there. 
Clothing, foods, room improve- 
ment, poultry—Louise’s projects read 
like a list of ‘“‘what’s doing” in Club 
work. But one thing she realized early: 
the satisfaction of farm living lies part- 
ly in the beauty of Nature, which 
everywhere is begging to be sorted out 
and helped along by skillful hands. 
“T have always been interested in 
growing flowers,” she told me. “‘Noth- 
ing adds more to the comfort and at- 
tractiveness of a home than a well- 


Ai, 


ae 


The Downey girls’ landscaping has made 
II. “Mokey”’ is the name of a picture of their farm a beautiful setting indeed 
and the name of a boy! ‘“‘Mokey’”’, the 
picture introduces ““Mokey” the boy 
(Bobby Blake). He’ll remind you of 
Jackie Coogan in ‘‘The Kid’’. He’ll re- 
mind you of Jackie Cooper in “The 
Champ’’. But most of all, he’ll remind 
vou of every small boy you’ve ever 
known and loved. 

* * * * 
A deep bow to ‘“‘Mokey’s” Director, 
Wells Root, and Producer J. Walter 
Rubin. And an extra bend of the knee 
to Mr. Root and Jan Fortune for the 
splendid screenplay. 

* * * * 
III. Getting even further down-to- 
earth, and down-to-mirth, consider 
“Rio Rita”. Abbott is not Rio, and 
Costello is not Rita. This is the biggest 
enterprise the King Zanies have ever 
graced. 


Farmers Would Bar Sales 


Question 1:In order to raise money for the 
war, which of these two plans would you 
prefer to have Congress pass? 


~ 
? 
A. Get much more money from persons i aah ry SPEAKS 
now paying income taxes, and also a 
. . Fanner 
have persons with small incomes SPEAKS 


start paying taxes, or “The Farmer Speaks” is a national 


survey of the opinions of 6,000,000 
farmers. It is conducted impartially 
by a national research organiza- 
tion, reported here without editorial 
bias and strictly as news.— Editors. 


Increase income taxes somewhat, 
and add a national sales tax of five 
percent on all the things you buy? 


The Answer: 
No Opinion 
% 


All Farmers 13 
14 
13 


A B 
54% 33% 
Midwest Farmers 52 34 


Abbott and Costello are their funniest. ey eh 34233 


The film is all theirs. 
* * * * 

But one or two renowned and attractive 
personalities augment the proceedings. 
* * * * 

You can’t not-mention Kathryn Gray- 

son or John Carroll. 

* * * * 
“Bud” and “Lou” in their first big 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer opus will have 
you rolling in the aisles. 

* * * * 
So let’s go rolling down to “Rio Rita”’. 


—Leo 
& 


This year many a farmer felt for the practically escaped any direct taxation. 
first time the pangs of March 15. But Messrs. Roosevelt, Morgenthau, 
Many another winced at sharply in- and another contingent of Congress and 
creased tax rates, but all agreed that Business have a different story to tell: The 
tremendously increased U. S. ex- sales tax would be the last straw to several 
penditures must be financed somehow. million workers who are having a hard- 
Many business- and Congressmen be- enough time with rising living costs. 
lieve that some sort of sales tax would Whatever the decision, taxes will be 
help to cushion the blow, keep next raised. The only question is how and when. 
year’s inevitable income tax boosts Present proposals include: taxing seml- 
at a reasonable level. They say such necessities and luxuries at stiff rates (up 
a sales tax would tap a reservoir of a third); taxing manufactured goods at the 
low-income earnings that has so far source; the retail sales tax discussed above; 
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kept lawn and properly cared-for 
plants and shrubs.” So she enrolled 
in Home-Ground Beautification (in 
which, by the way, Illinois is the 
leader). 

“T wanted our flower garden, which 
is at the back door and also is the 
entrance to the vegetable garden, to 
have a pleasing appearance, so I made 
a plan and rearranged. ‘The tall peren- 
nials went in back, lower ones in front, 
and all of them were to harmonize in 
color. We put a bird bath in the cen- 
ter (Irene was getting old enough to 
be a partner and expert assistant) and 
balanced the two sides of the garden, 
having the same number of each va- 
riety on each side of the bath.” 

Louise’s record speaks well for her 
diligence. She was assistant Club 
leader for three years and leader for 
two years. In 1938 she was chosen 
as one of the IlIlinois delegates to the 
Chicago Congress. The same year she 
received a gold watch as state winner 
in the home-ground beautification 
contest. In 1940 she was selected as a 
delegate from the Marshall-Putnam 
4-H Federation (a group of boys and 
girls selected for leadership and fine 
records) to attend the state leadership 
camp. In 1941, the National Club 
Camp at Washington! 

But Ireneis doing well, too. President 
of her 4-H Club last year, vice-presi- 
dent of Marshall-Putnam County 
Girls Council this year, participator 
in clothes and foods projects as well 
as home-grounds [ Continued on page 39 
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and greatly increased income taxes. 


Question 2: Do you think all labor unions 
should be required to register with the 
Federal Government and report all the 
money they take in and spend each year? 


The Answer: 
Yes No No Opinion 
18% 


All Farmers 17% 5% 
Midwest Farmers 73 5 
Other Farmers 79 5 16 


“Everything else is checked—why 
not unions.” “I think the individual 
union member is being fleeced by the 
labor leaders.” “A lot of them are 
rackets. We should know about them.” 
“Not only the Government but the 
men should know what the officers 
are doing with their funds.” So goes 
the chorus against Big Labor, long 
a target for farm-bloc sniping. Dis- 
senting views were few; a typical state- 
ment came from a Morrow County, 
Ohio, farmer: “I don’t believe in 
Government regulating Labor in this 
Way.” 


Question 3: Would you be in favor of start- 
ing now to draft single women between the 
ages of 21 and 35 to train them for war- 
time jobs? [ Continued on page 39 

















































EX FARM HANOS 1942 


They're in the Army now! With increased production needed, it’s 
lucky your shoulders are broad. Keep in trim to do your war job by 
eating plenty of good, nourishing food. Add Wheaties to your 
breakfast — Wheaties, ‘‘Breakfast of Champions,” for the known 
essential nourishment of whole wheat, milk, fruit. There’s a break- 
fast to work on! 








75 A TEAMS 


Your milk and our Wheaties (plus 

fruit or fruit juice) team together to 

deliver champion nourishment. Put 

this team to work for you every morn- 

ing. Special offer! Family sample pack- 
age of Wheaties. Also the new Betty Crocker 
booklet on food selection, vitamins and 
meal planning, “Thru Highway to Good 
Nutrition.” Send 3c stamp today with name 
and address to Wheaties, Dept. 848, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. 


Breakfast of Champions 


WITH MILK AND FRUIT 


“Wheaties” and "Breakfast of Champions” are registered trade-marks of General Mills, Inc 
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What's New in Farming 


Tips That You Can Use Today 


Pawpaw. Altho it can be grown as far 
north as Canada, this interesting and 
delicious fruit has all the appearances 
and flavor of something grown in the 
tropics. Its possibilities for commercial 
purposes are limited by a delicate na- 
ture which makes home consumption 
its principal use. 


Silo. Of double-walled conktruction 
and supported entirely by wood hoo})s, 
this silo has been widely publicized on 
the West Coast. The type of construc- 
tian is taken from wood-hooped grain 
elevators now under construction at 
many points. Staves are made of 
one and one-fourth-inch flooring, the 
only hardware necessary being two 
nails to attach the stave to the hoop. 
Only well-seasoned material 
should be used to eliminate 
shrinkage as far as possible. 
The laminated wooden hoops 
are built on the ground or 
purchased ready made. 






Raspberry. Developed at the SS el 
University of Tennessee, a ja\N 

new Autumn Red raspberry -— Vr wre er 
has already gained wide popu- = oe Gedichte, 
larity under conditions of that _— 1/ | Reauired 


state. The spring crop ripens 


in May and June and the fall aoe? Spacer Blocks 
shige Fe J Ye L——\—\\_] 
crop in the months of Septem- ———— = ee 

— .. /, nchor 





ber and October. 


Rye. A new crop to be watched 
in the fields this summer is 
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ERECTION OF HOOPS 


Balbo rye, already added to the 
Kansas approved list. While experi- 
mental work is limited, observations 
indicate the crop to be more desirable 
for pasture than common rye. It can 
be grazed earlier in the spring, has a 
more upright growth, and is more re- 
sistant to Hessian fly than common 
varieties. In Kansas it is not quite so 
winter-hardy and cannot be de}»ended 
upon to make a greater total forage 
yield. It has proved very palatable to 
dairy cattle. From Nebraska come 
reports that Balbo will not give an un- 
desirable flavor to milk when grazed 
by dairy cows. For this reason Missouri 
farmers call it “sweet rye.” 

In Kansas farmers will also be 
watching Comanche, the new hard 
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PARTIALLY COMPLETED SILO 


winter wheat which combines the ex. 
cellent milling and baking character. 
istics of Tenmarq with the bunt re. 
sistance of Oro. It is also noted for 
high yield, good test weight, early 
maturity, stiff straw, and resistance to 
leaf rust. It has done well in Nebraska. 
Oklahoma, and Texas. 

Illinois-200 and K. I. H.-38, both 
yellow corn hybrids, have been added 
to the approved list and are now 
eligible for certification by the Kansas 
Crop Improvement Association. Dun- 
field soybeans are recommended for 
those who want a variety that can be 
combined without the loss of too 
many beans. 


Pasture. That good pasture is a lJabor- 
saver is shown by a study of northern 
Illinois dairy herds by the University 
of Illinois College of Agriculture, 
which revealed that dairymen who 
had alfalfa for pasture during the sum- 
mer produced 100 pounds of milk 29 
cents cheaper than dairymen having 
ordinary green pastures. The study 
also showed that four hours less labor a 
day were required to care for a dairy 
herd in the summertime than during 
the winter, and the feed cost of pro- 
ducing 100 pounds of milk was 65 cents 
higher during the winter six months 
than during the summer. 

Grazing trials at the Wisconsin Ex- 
periment Station have shown that 
bluegrass pastures getting 250 pounds 
of calcium cyanamid per acre in the 
spring produced about twice as much 
grass as check plots not fertilized. 
They also produced grazing about a 
week earlier and heifers grazing them 
gained weight faster. 


Hybrid Corn. There is little difference 
in the feeding value as between hybrid 
and open-pollinated varieties of corn, 
the Minnesota Experiment Station 
found in a test in which fattening pigs 
were fed two hybrid varieties and one 
[| Continued on page 29 
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“On the Job 24 Hours a Day- 


TEACHES YOU PLENTY ABOUT OIL!” 
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SAYS 100% MOBILOIL USER 


WILLIAM COX 


OF HORNICK, IOWA 














Y TWO SONS, Mervin and Orville, and myself culti- THESE PRODUCTS CAN HELP YOU SAVE: 
pr vate 1000 acres of land, reports Mr. William Cox. MOBILOIL—to protect your cars and farm engines. 

I believe in using my equipment to capacity, and fre- MOBILGAS— power...smoothness...thrifty mileage. 
quently it is operated 24 hours a day. Working farm RECS INRA GE Mn, D--cotnndio wearin Sacm machines 
equipment that kind of hours taught me the value of POWER FUEL—for farm fuel economy. 

Mobiloil’s honest-to-goodness quality. | can’t remem- MOBILOIL GEAR OILS in grades your gears require. 
ber having a time-wasting breakdown.” Mr. Cox has BUG-A-BOO—to kill insects quickly. 
used Mobiloil for 20 years. SANILAC CATTLE SPRAY—protection against flies. 
Have you ever used Mobiloil? Once you try it, we SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. and Affiliates: Mag- 
nolia Petroleum Co., General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 





/ believe, you'll “swear by it,” too. 


Miobiloil } 
HELPS MAKE EQUIPMENT LAST 
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Right: R. J. Altgelt, de- , 5 
signer of Raydex, and ‘ ; eg Below: Pennsylvania Co- 
Chief Engineer of ; . “4 operative Potato Growers’ 
Oliver’s plow works. * ‘ Association presented this 
: certificate of merit and 
medal to Mr. Altgelt and 
the Oliver Farm Equipment 
Company ‘‘to register our 
appreciation and acknowl- 
edge the outstanding 
achievement.”’ 
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SUCCESSOR TO THE PLOWSHAR 


ELDOM has any farm implement manu- To R. J. Altgelt, designer of Raydex, the 

facturer, or its products, received such association presented its Gold Medal. 
outstanding recognition! On January 20, at its In Raydex, Oliver has given to farmers all 
annual banquet, the nationally known Penn- over America a better way of plowing... 
sylvania Co-operative Potato Growers’ Asso- lighter draft, better scouring, and Jower cost 
ciation presented this Certificate of Merit to share replacement. 
Oliver for Raydex . . . the first fundamental Oliver is justly proud of the contribution 
improvement in the steel plow since John made to agriculture by Mr. Altgelt, chief 
Lane, Jr., invented soft-center steel in 1868. engineer of its plow works. 


The Raydex base fits any Oliver tractor plow 


STURDY 1s 1« worv ror OLIVER 


MAKER OF RAYDEX, SUCCESSOR TO THE PLOWSHARE 
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1. Here we see the three most usual (aside 
from pit storage, which isn’t practical in 
the Midwest) methods of handling farm 
storage of small grains. Some used steel bins 
will be available this year. The slat and 
paper bin will serve nicely if capped, but is 
not eligible for Government loan. The com- 
mon wooden bin is typical of those al- 
ready badly crowded; we need more of them 


A LARGE part of the 1942 wheat 
crop must be stored on the farm, right 
where it was grown, and preferably in 
bins that will be eligible for USDA 
commodity credit loans. This calls for 
the largest increase in farm-storage 
facilities on record and this at a time 
when some building materials cannot 
be obtained, others are scarce, and 
labor difficult to secure. 

_ The figures tell the story of the need 
lor new farm storage. The carry-over 
on July 1, 1942, promises to be 625 
million bushels compared to 385 mil- 
lion on July 1, 1941. While this is only 
about one year’s supply of wheat for 
this nation, it fills our storage facilities, 
leaving little space for the new crop. 





We 


2. Laminated wood hoops and vertical-floor- 
ing sides are proving practical, inexpensive 
under heavy loads of small grain. Hoops are 
made by gluing and nailing thin strips of 
wood together, using circular, blocked forms 


3. Also new is the use of plywood sheets, 
glued and bolted together and, in turn, to 
wooden hoops. Withstands very heavy stress 


In Kansas alone, because some of the 
available space must be reserved for 
turning and handling operations, it 
was estimated that space for only 15 
million bushels was actually available 
to accommodate a new crop estimated 
to be 150 million! 

The situation is similar to but much 
more difficult than that which existed 
in 1941 when an acute shortage of 
storage space was predicted. As the 
1941 season progressed, the difficulties 
were solved without serious troubles 
by the co-operation of all agencies. 
Can they help us this year? 

In 1941 the Commodity Credit 


Corporation moved wheat from Mid- 
western points to the East and South, 





By F. C. Fenton, 


Kansas State College 


making more room for the new crop. 
This is said to be impossible this year 
because all storage in the East and 
South is well filled and some space 
must be reserved for new crops in 
those areas. 

Additional elevator storage space 
was constructed. A year ago more than 
nine million bushels of new elevator 
storage was in the process of erection. 
At present little or no new storage is 
under construction because of a short- 
age of critical materials, such as steel. 

All elevators and mill storages were 
filled to capacity last year and will no 
doubt be so again this season; they are 
already nearly filled. In Nebraska 


alone present [ Continued on page 4 
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What War Means to the 


During the ordinary 

“4 years, beef producers use 

FREEDOM large amounts of rich 

concentrates in prepar- 

ing their cattle for market, but when 

faced with a long war they try to 

lower their costs as much as possible 

by the extensive use of roughages and 
pasture. 

In England, and undoubtedly in 
Germany and other continental coun- 
tries, the use of grain and other con- 
centrates in livestock feeding is closely 
regulated by law. American farmers, 
anticipating relatively high prices for 
grains during the next few years, are 
voluntarily adjusting their cattle-feed- 
ing programs to utilize maximum 
amounts of pasture and harvested 
roughage and only as much grain as is 
needed to produce a satisfactory mar- 
ket finish. 


Army Less Critical of Finish 


Their observations of the fat cattle 
market of 1941 and memory of cattle 
prices during the first World War 
have led them to believe that so long 
as the present war continues there 
will be little profit in fattening cattle 
beyond the degree of finish which will 
meet specifications of Army purchas- 
ing agents and satisfy the meat stand- 
ards of the rank and file of Defense 
workers. 

Urged by the Government to in- 
crease materially the tonnage of beef, 
cattle feeders wonder what adjust- 
ments they can make in their cattle- 
feeding programs to produce the maxi- 
mum amount of wholesome, edible 
beef from the cattle and feeds avail- 
able, and at the same time secure 
profits in line with the present high 
costs of production. Obviously, all 
feeders will not need to make the same 
changes in their methods to accom- 
plish these objectives. In fact, some 
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By Roscoe R. Snapp, 


University of Illinois 


will need to make scarcely any at all, 
while others will have to reorganize 
entirely their plan of feeding. 


Market as Two-Year-Olds 


Undoubtedly, the bottleneck in the 
effort to produce sufficient beef to 
avoid meatless days and other forms 
of meat rationing is the number of 
cattle which will be available for 
slaughter during the next few years, 
particularly during 1943 and 1944, 
when we expect to make our greatest 
war effort. A threatened shortage dur- 
ing that period may be at least partial- 
ly averted by carrying over a large 
percentage of the calves ordinarily fed 
in Cornbelt feed lots and which under 
normal conditions are marketed as 
light yearlings in the late summer 
and fall. 

Farmers who have been full-feeding 
their calves should consider the ad- 
visability of carrying them thru the 
late fall and winter principally on 
roughage, grazing them the following 
summer on pasture, and thus market- 
ing them as two-year-olds instead of 
yearlings. Such a change of plans 
would result in delaying their slaugh- 
ter six to eight months and killing them 
at approximately 1,200 pounds in- 
stead of 900. Thus, each animal would 
contribute one-third more beef to the 
nation’s meat supply and probably 
at a time when more badly needed. 

One of the principal advantages of 
this feeding plan is the low cost of 
production, particularly the relatively 
small quantities of concentrates re- 
quired to deveiop a 400-pound calf 
into a 1,200-pound bullock over a 
period of 16 to 20 months. During ap- 
proximately three-fourths of this time 
the principal ration consists of rough- 
age and pasture, while during the 
four or five months’ fattening period 
previous to slaughter, roughage makes 


= 
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attle Feeder 


up a much larger percentage of the 
ration of the older steer than it does 
for calves. Consequently, it is possible 
to put a 1,200-pound steer on the mar- 
ket with only 35 to 40 bushels of corn, 
in contrast with 50 to 60 bushels for 
a 900-pound yearling which is full-fed 
over a period of eight or nine months. 
The corn thus saved will be available 
for feeding other stock and poultry. 

No doubt every experienced cattle 
feeder reading this has made the men- 
tal comment that a 1,200-pound steer 
grown for a year or more on roughage 
and pasture and marketed after a short 
feed of four or five months would be 
considerably short of prime condition, 
whereas the 900-pound yearling full- 
fed for eight months or longer would 
be sufficiently well finished to sell near 
the top of the market. Hence, any 
saving in feed costs effected by de- 
layed marketing would be fully offset 
by a lower selling price. 

That such a criticism would be logi- 
cal and much to the point during a 
period of peace when normal price 
conditions prevail is readily granted. 
However, it does not necessarily apply 
in times of war, when cattle prices are 
disturbed by abnormal demands. 


Leaner Beef 


Army purchasing agents and house- 
wives and restaurateurs who plan 
meals for Defense workers are not 
greatly interested in the very highly 
finished, lightweight beef produced 
by market-topping yearling cattle. 
They regard it as too fat for econom 
cal purchase and the cuts too small for 
serving to a large number of men. 
They much prefer, particularly at 4 
somewhat lower price, the leaner cuts 
from heavier, older steers which have 
been grown out on pasture and rough- 
age after a feeding period of some 


100 to 150 days. | Continued on pag: 26 





By Howard Ives 


= LATHROP belongs to the multitude of patriotic 


farmers who are trying every practical idea they can devise to 
produce the extra milk so urgently requested in our Food for 
Freedom campaign. Much of what Lathrop knows has come 
the hard way, but he is glad to share ideas and experiences 
with fellow dairymen, hopeful that others may find some of 
these ideas useful. 

Modestly but with pride, Lathrop points to the fact that 
three of his grade Jerseys have each produced over a ton of 
butterfat on this farm in Allen County, Kansas. In 1940 the 
income above feed cost for his nine cows was $734.60, accord- 
ing to the official tester for the Neosha Valley Dairy Farm 
Records Association. Zero, highest individual producer, hit the 
record book with $132.60 above feed cost to her credit. The 10 
cows in his 1941 herd averaged 7,755 pounds of milk and 363.5 
pounds of butterfat, with an average return above feed cost of 
$107.20 per cow. 

Further proof of efficient management on the Lathrop 
farm is the cost of producing a pound of butterfat. In 1940 it 
was only 14 cents, compared with 18 cents for 1936. Herd im- 
provement, including rigid culling, use of purebred bulls, and 
establishment of good pastures, explains the reduction in cost 
of butterfat production. 

**Pastures,”’ says Lathrop, “‘are the foundation of my dairy 
program. Without them I couldn’t produce milk nearly so 
cheaply as I do now.” 


THERE is not an acre of native grass on the 160-acre farm he 
rents from his father. Yet in 1939 he won first place in the 
Eastern Kansas—Western Missouri pasture contest sponsored 
by the Kansas City Chamber of Commerce in co-operation 
with the extension dairy departments of Kansas and Missouri 
colleges of agriculture. 

No row crops are grown on the farm. Reasons cited for this 
are: (1) Growth of row crops calls for use of seasonal hired 
labor which is often hard to get; (2) it necessitates investment 
in machinery; and (3) pasture and forage marketed in the form 
of milk are more profitable than corn or [ Continued on page 36 
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Special care and drastic traf- 














fic reduction are demanded at 
once if we are going to keep 
our farm system of distribu- 
tion rolling until relief comes 
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HOEVER reads the newspa- 
pers or listens to his radio today is 
painfully aware of America’s grave 
rubber shortage. Until war broke 
out, a small area on the other side 
of the world—now in the hands of 
the Japanese—supplied 98 per- 
cent of that extremely important 
material. Today our greatest rub- 
ber supply is in the form of unused 
mileage in 173,000,000 tires and 
tubes in the possession of Ameri- 
can consumers. According to a 
major manufacturer, the content 
of these tires and tubes exceeds 
1,200,000 tons—nearly twice the 
nation’s stock pile of new rubber. 
Authorities disagree concerning 
the best new sources of rubber, 
but America cannot function 
without it. There is no disagree- 
ment, however, about the fact that 
any new supply will take months 
and years to develop. And our 
country’s greatest transportation 
burden will be shouldered this 
year. Before the new sources of 
supply are available, rubber now 
in use will grow extremely tired 
unless carefully conserved. 
Already leading tire manufac- 


turers have carried widespread 
messages to consumers, urging the 
importance of conservation thru 
such practical methods as reduced 
speed, correct air pressure, the 
regular shifting of tires, brake ad- 
justment, and correct wheel align- 
ment. So generally has this mes- 
sage been accepted that the high- 
way traveler who maintains 4 
pace of 40 miles per hour is seldom 
passed. At this speed a loss of 22 
percent of normal tire mileage 
(based on ‘“‘no loss’’ at 30 miles per 
hour) compares attractively with 
40 percent at 50 miles or 55 per- 
cent at 60 miles per hour. 


Au this is splendid. We must go 
further, much further, however, if 
we are to maintain the farm dis- 
tribution system now so thoroly 
dependent, at least in its primary 
stages, upon trucks and automo- 
biles. Recent figures reveal the 
fact that 60 percent of the pas 
senger-car travel by farmers is for 
business purposes. Of 5,250,000 
automobiles and trucks used on 
farms of the United States, 80 per- 
cent are passenger automobiles. 
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Certainly reduced usage thru 
doubling up and other short cuts 
must be immediately applied. 
More telephone calls and fewer 
trips in the car to the neighbor’s 
are already the rule. 


ln IOWA, four out of every sev- 
en loaded trucks return empty. 
Since short-haul trucks apparent- 
ly give rise to a greater percentage 
of empty trucks than long-haul 
trucks, the figure for empty-return 
mileage is not so startling. How- 
ever, approximately 26 percent of 
all motor-truck miles are made 
empty. From a study undertaken 
by the Iowa State College based 
on data which had been col- 
lected by the state highway com- 
mission, the conclusion was drawn 
that some 43,000 truck tires could 
be saved annually in that state 
alone by keeping all trucks loaded. 
Furthermore, there might be a net 
reduction of approx- gy 
imately 2,690 motor »% 
vehicles, with a corre- ‘ya 
sponding saving in the Pip 

man labor absorbed “¥ if 
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then this interpretation (approved by the War Production Board) of recent 


Construction Conservation Order L-41 will be an eye-opener as to what you 


THE farmer of °42, with a big grains 
crop staring him in the face and storage 
space short; with a demand for more eggs, 
milk, and meat constantly before him and 
poultry and stock shelter none too effi- 
cient; with the necessity to make one pair 
of hands do the work of two, thinks he 
spells his middle name “TROUBLE.” 
He does. The problem has for a year 
been whether to add extensive building 
equipment which might not be needed 
after the war, whether to jerry-build a 
collection of half-buildings, whether to 
build well when and as needed, or wheth- 
er to forget the whole thing. 

Actually, there has been only one ac- 
ceptable solution: to build as needed, but 
only where that building will add either 
to the efficiency of the farm as a foods- 
producing unit or to the efficiency of the 
farm family as foods-factory managers. 


Unc SAM crystallized that philoso- 
phy of sound building where needed in his 
WPB Construction Conservation Order 
L-41 issued last April 9. Fully aware that 
you’re up against the stiffest production 
quotas in history, he has said, in effect: 
**You may build new sheds, barns, poul- 
try houses—or remodel them. You may 
remodel your home to increase the effi- 
ciency and comfort of the family. BUT, 
above a cash outlay of $500 for new or 
remodeled construction for the farm 
home and $1,000 for new or remodeled 
service-building construction for any 12- 
month period, you’ve got to prove that what 
you build will help us win the war! Hard- 





can do to keep your home and your foods factory in sound working condition 


headed farmers, long schooled in conser- 
vation, say “‘amen’’ to that. 

Successful Farming sent a man to Wash- 
ington to discuss the various divisions of 
L-41 as they affect farmers. His findings, 
briefed, follow. But we want to remind 
you that the very best sources of advice 
on what you can and cannot do in the 
future are the USDA War Board for your 
county—and your lumber dealer. The 
dealer has a supervisory job to do on the 
materials he sells and will be in constant 
touch with the rulings of local and state 
War Boards and with the Washington 
office of WPB, which acts as the final 
court of appeals. He’ll know which ma- 
terials are considered critical, which 
you'll need priorities orders to obtain, 
what exceptions may be made. In short, 
a local lumber dealer and a local USDA 
War Board make an ideal team to handle 
decisions which must of necessity be local 
in interpretation! 


As AN example of how these people can 
help you, consider the feature of the con- 
servation order covering maintenance 
and repair. This is very liberal, with no 
limits set on what you may spend where 
maintenance is taken to mean “‘the up- 
keep of a building, structure, or project 
in sound working condition.”’ Naturally, 
“sound working condition’’ doesn’t mean 
gold-plating, and your county War Board 
will be the judge of that. As for repair, to 
quote the order direct: “‘ ‘Repair’ means 
the restoration without change of design 
of any portion of a | Continued on page 33 
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Three eggs, a dash— 
three eggs, a dash. An 
E= egg a day for three 

“ days, thenaday’srest— 
FREEDOM then three more eggs, 
and another day’s rest. 

By stretching the imagination, this 
egg-laying cycle could be taken as the 
Morse-code symbol (- - - —) for the 
letter V that Victory pullets are tap- 
ping out constantly on the August 
Schmidt farm in Effingham County, 
Illinois. Yes, 1,000 of them are busy 
laying, laying, laying—taking only an 
occasional day’s rest. 

The Schmidts realize that their 
chickens must produce eggs in great 
quantities to hasten this all-out war 
effort. But they are going one step 
further than that. Taking up where 
the pullets leave off, they are employ- 
ing every practical means to make cer- 
tain that these Victory eggs will be 
quality eggs. On the right-hand side 
of this page is their plan for keeping 
the natural quality of a newly laid egg. 


Like most farm flock owners, the 
Schmidts have two major things to 
watch in quality egg production— 
dirty eggs and dried-out eggs. A clean, 
modern poultry house equipped with 
plenty of nests, one for every five hens, 
has been the chief solution to the dirty- 
egg problem. While the Schmidts are 
using straw for nesting material and 
are getting away with it by frequent 
changing, wood shavings are con- 
sidered one of the most satisfactory 
types available. There is always the 
danger of getting stains on white eggs 
when using straw as nesting material. 

A five-week test with the two nesting 
materials revealed that only 9.1 per- 
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stot Eggs Be Quality Eggs 


By H. H. Alp, University of Illinois 


cent of the eggs were dirty when shav- 
ings were used as compared with 24.7 
percent dirty with straw. While results 
of this test would indicate that shav- 
ings are more effective than straw in 
keeping down the percentage of dirty 
eggs, they also illustrate the fact that 
regardless of the material used the 
percentage of eggs soiled in nests may 
be high. 

Along with use of good nesting ma- 
terial, the Schmidts attempt to keep 
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the nests clean, provide one nest to 
each five or six birds, keep the chickens 
from roosting in them at night, and 
remove hens from nests at the first sign 
of broodiness. Furthermore, it pays to 
keep the flock inside until noon on 
wet days. 

Another factor in anyone’s clean- 
egg production is the frequent gather- 
ing of eggs—two or three times daily. 
This practice is extremely important 
in conserving interior quality; in fact, 
it is a must in quality egg production. 


Dont forget that when eggs are left 
in the nests during the day, especially 
during hot weather, the room tempera- 
ture plus heat of the birds on the nests 
will cause whites to become thin and 
watery. This is particularly true when 
broody hens are allowed to stay on 
the nests. The normal body tempera- 
ture of a hen is about 107 degrees. 

Hens are not allowed on range; in 
this way the Schmidts are sure of 
getting uniformity in the yolk color 
and a better egg white. While com- 
plete confinement of layers to the 
poultry house probably is not neces- 
sary, it is advisable to keep layers con- 
fined for at least two-thirds of the day. 

Hot weather need not be an enemy 
of quality egg production. Good eggs 
are being produced on many farms 
by storing until time of marketing in 
specially constructed rooms, cellars, 
and in homemade coolers. 

So important is the care of freshly 
laid eggs that [ Continued on page 35 


THE SCHMIDT PLAN FOR QUALITY EGG 


PRODUCTION 


1. Produce infertile eggs. 


2. Feed a balanced ration and limit the feeding 
to that ration. 


3. Prevent dirty eggs by providing one nest to 
every five bg | 
the nests, confining flock to house until noon 
on days when it is wet outdoors, and keeping 
the house and nests clean. 


eeping all broody hens off 


4. Gather eggs at least twice a day. 





























This cooler, burlap-covered, 
48 inches high, 36 wide, 
and 32 deep, holds four cases 


5. Keep eggs in a cool, moderately humid place. 
6. Always cool eggs before placing in case. 


7. Sort your eggs according to their size, shape, 
and shell color. 


8. Market eggs twice a week. 


U 9. Protect those eggs from the heat and sun when 
marketing. 


10. Sell to dealers who are properly equipped to 
handle quality eggs. 
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Unsettled, rainy weather upsets the first hay harvest so 


often that many farmers ensile their June meadow crops 


By W. E. Krauss and C. F. Rogers 


Interviewed by Charlotte Ames, Ohio Experiment Station 


Ri in grass silage has 


been growing slowly for a long 
time, but people in the United 
States really began to become in- 
terested in it about 1933, when 
they heard of the newly imported 
and patented process of treating 
grass or meadow crops with min- 
eral acids and putting them into 
the silo, a practice introduced in 
Finland by A. I. Virtanen. Since 
this patented A. I. V. process re- 
quired the payment of royalties 
and the use of troublesome acids, 
both irksome to the American 
farmer, it worked as a challenge 
to American agricultural research 
workers to develop better methods, 
more usable for the American 
farmer. At the same time, it re- 
vived interest in the treatment of 
grass or meadow crops with mo- 
lasses or corn meal as an added 
preservative, a method which 
Kansas research workers had 
developed back in 1918. 

Molasses still seems to be the 
most practical added preservative, 
and it is almost the only one used 
by Ohio farmers. Still in the ex- 
perimental stage are the treat- 
ments using ground corn or phos- 
phoric acid. 

A development of especial in- 


terest this year, with war cutting 
sharply the facilities for shipping 
molasses and much molasses going 
into the manufacture of alcohol, 
is the successful ensiling of hay 
crops without any added preserva- 
tive at all. After extensive experi- 
mentation, Ohio agricultural re- 
search workers conclude that if 
the crop to be ensiled is a grass like 
timothy, bluegrass, orchard grass, 
or cereals, or if a mixture is one- 
third such crops and two-thirds 
legume, no added preservative is 
necessary. They do advise adding 
a preservative to pure or nearly 
pure legume silage, but only half 
the amount usually recommended. 


THe Ohio Experiment Station 
workers have discovered that the 
amount of dry matter in the crop 
seems to have as much to do with 
the quality of the final feed as 
any added preservative. Their 
studies show that when 30 to 35 
percent of the weight of the crop 
is dry matter (70-65 percent mois- 
ture) it is time to put the crop into 
the silo. When the crop is at this 
stage, 30 to 35 percent dry matter, 
its juice stays in and there is us- 
ually no great loss of food value. 
Properly [ Continued on page 38 





1. The effect of grass silage 2. Research workers at the 3. Ohio farmers save many 
on silos and of silos on Ohio Experiment Station, a hay crop by putting it in 
grass silage is being tested Wooster, put up an experi- _ the silo when rainy weather 
now with various materials mental lot of grass silage makes hay drying too slow 








Courtesy of Time-Tested Laboratories 


1. Buildings at left, top and bottom, are color-styled for a “‘unit’’ 
farm—one in which color engineering ties each building to the 
others, attracts attention to the foods factory. The gray roofs, white 
side walls, and red soil strips blend; and the red allows continued 
repainting at the point of farm wear and its subsequent decay 


2. Right: The buyer in search of stock, the milkshed sanitary in- 
spector, the county agent, the banker can't miss the clean orderli- 
ness of the paint-styled farm. The reflective value of white adds in- 
sulation value, too, for this eastern lowa operator. Take a look at 
your farm tomorrow from the viewpoint of your best customers! 


3. Henry Thimm has had rough luck with drought, but he’s not going 
to make matters worse by letting his buildings go to pot. He’s styled 
his place, too, using the familiar barn red with trim in white, and 
seeing to it that the buildings match. The Thimm farm (Nebraska) 
from the near-by highway looks like good news to the wayfarer 


4. The owner of this lowa farm has discovered there is attention value 
in his golden-Guernsey color scheme as well as building protec- 
tion. He reasoned rightly that as long as he was going to have to 
paint his buildings anyway he might just as well paint them into 
a unit (as they needed it) and have something really distinctive 

Kodachromes by Bob Clark and Hugh Curtis m 


ue foe Gus 


By L. L. Carrick, North Dakota Agricultural College 


It's hard sense to paint now because: (1) Uncle Sam wants us to conserve the buildings and equipment we have. (2) Cash 


spent for painting the farm in shape during a high-income period is a very sound investment for any postwar period 


Nive TEEN FORTY-TWO is a hang-on-to-what-you- 
have year, and that’s the kind of year in which painting 
makes particularly good sense. Uncle Sam thinks so. The 
new buildings you put up to house stock and crops for 
increased production quotas, and the old buildings that 
have been battling weather for years, are worth a lot to 
the nation—as long as they last. Paint’s job and yours is 
to make them last. 

There is, however, a bit more to painting than agree- 
ing it’s a shrewd thing to do. When, for instance, does a 
building need painting and how do you know you’re 
going to get your money’s worth from the paint you 
apply? 

The usual manifestations of paint failure such as check- 
ing, cracking, scaling, peeling, and so on give the danger 
signal for repainting. They are the result of some causes 
which are often overlooked in our consideration of how 
good the job looks when it is first applied. These most ap- 
parent causes of paint failure are: moisture, ultraviolet 
light, incorrect application, lack of judgment on the part 
of the farmer-painter, improper paint formulas. 


Any paint film must be sufficiently porous to allow water 
vapor to escape from the inside to the outside, but re- 
sistant enough to shed water in the form of rain or dew 
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on the outside. A paint film that does not allow some 
passage of water vapor is likely to blister and peel. Hard 
films are likely to crack. Water vapor behind a hard, im- 
pervious film is likely to cause a paint to scale or peel. A 
good paint film will gradually erode by chalking while 
a too-hard film can “pile up” after four or five paint jobs 
and then will likely fail by cracking, scaling, and peeling. 


THE farm public has learned the hard way, by experi- 
ence, that the cost of high-quality paint products for 
preservation and decoration usually comprises only 25 
percent of the cost of the entire paint job, the rest 
chargeable to labor, brushes, and so on. Yet there still 
remains the bargaining instinct, the tendency to buy 
cheap paint because it’s cheap. Or is it? The pictogram 
on page 24 gets over with a punch the balance sheet of 
high-grade versus low-grade paints. 

It may be seen from the chart that the thickness of the 
film-building material in the low-grade paint is less than 
half that in the high-grade paint. The greater proportion 
of oil used to hold the high-grade paint to the surface 
binds the paint particles together, and produces gloss 
almost four times that found in the low-grade paint. 

The film-building volume of the low-grade paint (17.5 
percent oil plus 28 percent pigment) [ Continued on page 24 














PACKAGE OF FLOWER SEEDS 
BURPEE'S FAMOUS 


SUPER GIANT ZINNIAS | 


No cost, no obligation, no need to buy + 
anything. A package of 100 seeds, regular 
price 25c, is yours for the asking. } 


COME IN AND GET YOURS TODAY 










N THESE CRITICAL TIMES of 
shortages and restrictions, BE ALERT 
to values! At your nearby Firestone 
Dealer or Firestone Home and Auto 
Supply Store is an even wider variety 
of high-quality merchandise. 


For the Home there are gas and 
electric ranges, washing machines, 
electrical appliances, radios and phono 
radios, record albums, hardware, electric 
irons, ironing boards, step ladders, 
interior and exterior paints, carpet 
sweepers, brooms, waxes and _ polishes. 


For the Garden there is a complete 
line of lawn tools, mowers, lawn and 
vegetable seeds, fertilizer, rubber hose 
and sprinklers. 


For the Car there is the free Firestone 
Extra Mileage Plan as well as batteries, 
spark plugs, brake lining, radiator hose, 
radios, seat covers, grille guards, driving 
lights, horns, car cleaning supplies and 
many other products that will help you 
get longer service from your car. And 
for those whosecure rationing certificates 
there is a complete line of tires and tubes. 


































REGISTER YOUR CAR AND TRUCK FOR FREE 
TIRE-SAVING, CAR-SAVING, MONEY-SAVING 


FIRESTONE Extra Mileage PLAN 


Your tires will be examined, inflated to correct pressure 
and “Safti-Branded” with your initials. Your battery, 













spark plugs, brakes, lights, wheels and 7 equ 
lubrication will be checked. Go to the For Recreation there are portable Fire 
nearest Firestone Dealer or Firestone Home radios, luggage, bicycles, fishing tackle, - 


and Auto Supply Store equipped to give this croquet sets and other sporting goods. WA 


service and register your car or truck today. See the many Spring and Summet b 
Get the free booklets telling how to conserve suggestions now on sale at your nearby seve 
tires and get longer service from your car, Firestone Dealer or Firestone Home an 8 
truck and tractor. Auto Supply Store. Convenient budget a 
Speak, Spd the Atestan Sempleey Orokecon eter de tiene Ce ae yale Ge rl 
of Alfred Wallenstein, Monday evenings, over N.B.C. Red Network Some of the products shown or mentioned iv this = 






Copyright, 1942, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 





advertisement are sold subject to Government regui. ‘10M5- 





UMMER SUGGEST] 


ME, GAR 


* 
ae ne teetil 


“WHEN YOU GET A TIRE RATIONING CERTIFICATE 
FOR YOUR TRACTOR, TRUCK OR CAR BE SURE TO 
GET THE EXTRA VALUES PROVIDED ONLY BY 


Firestone Tires” 


Says: Mr. Extra Traction 


Firestone Firestone Firestone 
= GroundGrip Transport DeLuxe 
a Tires for Tires for | Champion 
Tractors Trucks i for 
ars 


For safer, more economical summer driving, 
quip your car now with Firestone Brake Lining, 
Firestone Spark Plugs, a new Firestone Fan Belt 
and Firestone Radiator Hose. 


wae PRODUCTION IS FIRST AT FIRESTONE 


y plant is working 24 hours a day — 
seven Jays a week — manufacturing anti-aircraft 
sun mounts and carriages, oxygen cylinders for 
airplanes, tank tracks, metallic belt links for 
mach .e gun cartridges, bullet sealing fuel tanks, 
milit and combat tires, gas masks, barrage 
ballo: 1s and many other products used by the 
army nd navy and their air forces. 


your ocak 
speesTont praiee 


Fire stOn’.. wy 


Ask your nearby 
Firestone Dealer or 
Firestone Home and 
Auto Supply Store 
for a complimentary 
copy of the new 
Spring and Summer 
catalog. 





ONS » 
AR | 





NOW ON SALE AT FIRESTONE DEALERS AND 


FIRESTONE HOME AND 


HOME SUPPLIES 
Bathroom scales . . . Brooms . . . 
Carpet Sweepers . . . Cleaning 
materials . . . Clocks, electric . .. 
Clothes dryers . . . Coffee makers 
“se chimes . . . Door mats . . . 
Dry cleaner . . . Electrical supplies 
- +. Flashlights, batteries and bulbs 
-.» Floor and furniture waxes and 
— - + + Grills . . . Lroning 

tds, pads and covers . . . Irons, 
electric . . . Light bulbs . . . Mixers, 
electric... Mops... Paints, interior 
and exterior . . . Painting acces 
sories . .. onogra records, 
albums... Radios and phonoradios 
. . » Radio accessories . . . Ranges, 
gas and electric . . . Shavers, electric 

* Seapteitene - ++ Toasters ... 
Tools, household . . . Vacuum 
cleaners . . . Waffle bakers . . 
Washing machines. 


GARDEN SUPPLIES 
Fertilizer... Garden hose, 
sprinklers and fittings . . . Garden 


AUTO SUPPLY STORES 


tools ... Lawn, flower and vegetable 
seeds ... Lawn mowers... Work 
gloves. 


- Brake liming ... 

Cleaning materials . . ushions 
ome ving gloves . . . Driving 
lights . . . Fan belts . . . Grille 
guards ... Horns . . . Oil filter 
cartridges .. . dios . . . Seat 
covers ... Solder and hose . . . 
a Ses. - See lasses . 
ires and tubes . . . Tire repair 
materials . . . Tools . . . Windshield 
wiper blades. 
RECREATION SUPPLIES 
Badminton sets . . . Baseballs, bats 
and gloves . . . Fishing tackle . . . 
Golf supplies . . . Luggage, complete 
i - - » Picnic jugs . . . Roller 
skates . . . Table tennis sets . 
Tennis rackets. 


BICYCLES 
and Accessories . . . Scooters . 
Velocipedes . . . Wagons. 
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ARSHNESS TO PA. 
IN ‘MAKIN'S’ SMOKES, 
EITHER. ITS $O 
MILD, YET SO RIPE- 
TASTING. AND HOW 
PRINCE ALBERT 
rous! EASY, FAST, 


TRIM, AND FIRM. PA'S 





pty Talking about 
hobbies wees 


says PIPE-SMOKER 
one that beats @in all/ 














V.E.ARNOLD 


Lond 


Jim’s planes fly high, 
but it’s Jim’s other 
hobby that really 
keeps him in the 
clouds—PrinceAlbert. 
“It sure is better 
tobacco!”” says Jim. 


































































y a RIPE, RICH, SMOOTH, | 
20) MELLOW, AND CooL 
i BURNING! | GUESS 
THAT TELLS ABOUT 
PRINCE ALBERT. 
THE SPECIAL 
NO-BITE PROCESS 
1S A WONDER! 



















5 0 pipefuls of fragrant tobacco in 
every handy can of Prince Albert 









CRIMP CUT TO PACK 





In recent laboratory 
“smoking bow!” tests, 
Prince Albert burned 


than the average of the 

30 other of the largest- 

selling brands tested... 
coolest of all! 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, W 










70 fine roll-your-own cigarettes in 
every handy can of Prince Albert 


& DEGREES 
COOLER 
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£ ALBA 





“SECOND T0 NONE,” 
says ROLL-YOUR-OWNER 
ROGERS WILLI. 


Tope tiles 


Rogers also hobbies 
with scientific truck- 
gardening. We say 
“also” because, as he 
puts it, “I wouldn’t 
enjoy my gardening 
half as much without 
Prince Albert.” 
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IN ILLINOIS THEY SAY, 


“Landscape 
for Living” 


By Sam D. Coleman 


a average farm family who want 
to live on a decent-looking home 
place are two jumps ahead of the city 
family with the same ambitions. In 
the first “‘jump” the farmer finds 
plenty of space (at a lot less than $10 
a front foot), good soil, farm-supplied 
fertilizer, and a pretty good “‘nursery 
list?’ right in the surrounding wood- 
lands and creek bottoms. In the 
second jump the farmer gets around 


the time element; he’s rushed to 
death, but he can work the yard into 
his schedule as he goes along. He 


doesn’t puff home from the 5:15 to 
find that the nursery forgot to send 
out those small evergreens; 
dragged them over from the 


he’s 
wind- 


@) 


STOCK LOT 


break when he 


unhitched the team 
from the corn wagon at noon. 
So landscaping, which has most 


city folks buffaloed as an 


“uptown” 


word, is no great shakes in the open 


country. 


The two Downey girls on 


the cover this month prove that. So 
do the Brothers, the Snells, the Garn- 


harts, the Hermanns, and hundreds 
more good Illinois neighbors. For 
over here, we’ve learned—with a 


little pushing around by our exten- 


sion 


missionaries 


to landscape not 


for looks alone but for living. 


Let me explain, first, why we’re 


talking landscaping in June. 


It’s be- 


cause spring work and corn picking 


take 


ditional 


farm landscaping out of the tra- 


early-spring and _|late-fall 


groove of the city and spread it right 


around the year 


HOGS [Fearian] 


| Continued on page 57 


SUGGESTED LANDSCAPE PLAN 
FOR TYPICAL FARMSTEAD 
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Landscape 





Drawing by H. W. Gilbert 
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+ + + +-——LOCATION OF PLANT 





KEY TO PLANTING 
PLAN 


13. 


14, 
15. 


17. 
18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 
22. 
23. 
24, 
25. 
26. 


27. 


. Picea excelsa 


. Berberis 


. Pinus nigra (Austrian Pine) 


(Norway 
Spruce) 


. Pseudotsuga taxifolia 


(Douglas Fir) 


. Pinus ponderosa (Western 


Yellow Pine) 


. Syringa chinensis (Chinese 


Lilac) 


. Picea canadensis (Black 


Hills Spruce) 


thunbergi (Jap- 


anese Barberry) 


. Malus varieties (crabap- 


ples) 


. Prunus varieties (peach) 
. Quercus palustris (Pin 


Oak) 


. Lonicera varieties (Bush 


Honeysuckles) 


. Rose varieties (landscape 


roses) 


Paeonia varieties 
(peonies) 


Rhus varieties (sumac) 


Platanus occidentalis 
(sycamore) 


. Sambucus canadensis 


(American Elder) 

Cercis canadensis (redbud) 
Elaeagnus angustifolia 
(russianolive) 
Symphoricarpus vulgaris 
(Indiancurrant Coralberry) 
Viburnum variety (Ameri- 


can Cranberrybush 
Viburnum) 


Ulmus americana (Ameri- 
can Elm) 

Celtis occidentalis (hack- 
berry) 

Gleditsia triacanthos var- 
iety (Thornless Locust) 
Prunus varieties (bush and 
tree cherry) 


Acer saccharum (Sugar 
Maple) 
Ligustrum regelianum 


(Regels Border Privet) 


Spiraec froebeli (Froebel 
Spiraea) 


27a. Spiraea vanhouttei (Van- 


28. 
29. 
30. 


houtte Spiraea) 

Forsythia fortunei (Fortune 
Weeping Forsythia) 
Ulmus pumila (Chinese 
Elm) 


Juglans nigra (Black Wal- 
nut) 
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YOU’RE DOING GREAT WORK 
FOR UNCLE SAM, MR. FARMER, 








O ONE can question that you Amer- 
N ican farmers have stepped into “all 
out” food production with a will. The 
records prove it! Yeu are proving that 
if “food will win the war,” we're go- 
ing to do it. 

Your government appreciates what 
you are doing, too. It knows that you 
need help in the way of building mate- 
rials if you are going to get top produc- 
tion from your dairy cows, your hogs 
and chickens. That’s why our War Pro- 
duction Board’s ruling L-41 permits 
you to spend up to $1,000 for remodel- 
ing, improving or constructing any 
farm building—and up to $500 on your 
home! So you can see we're all behind 
you 100%! 

Where it is possible, fix up your pres- 
ent buildings. This will help to save 
vital materials. Make your dairy barn, 
hog and chicken houses weather-tight, 
warm and easier to ventilate. Insulate 
them with Celotex Insulating Board— 
re-roof with Celotex Triple-Sealed 
Roofing. 

Properly insulated buildings help to 





INSULATING SHEATHING, LATH, INTERIOR FINISHES, ASPHALT 
SHINGLES, SIDING, ROLL ROOFING, HARD BOARDS, ROCK WOOL 
BATTS, BLANKETS, GYPSUM PLASTERS, LATH and WALL BOARDS ow eee eee 


and We’re All Depending on 
You More than Ever! 




















conserve feed, boost production — ani- 
mals produce better because they don’t 
have to eat their “heads off” to keep 
warm. A good roof is an asset winter 
and summer. Give your farm animals 
the protection brought by Celotex In- 
sulating Board and Celotex Roofing 
and help them keep up top production 
the year ’round. 

You may find that you need one or 
two new buildings. The government says 
you can have them! And you can finance 
them for as long as 36 months! But 
when you build, build well. Get the 
many advantages that modern mate- 
rials and modern building methods can 
bring. Insulate with Celotex Insulat- 
ing Board. Roof with Celotex Triple- 
Sealed Roofing. 

To help you in remodeling and im- 
proving your farm buildings and to 
help you build better, we have pre- 
pared a new book that includes valuable 
construction information. Send for it 
now. It’s yours Free! 


! THE CELOTEX CORPORATION ! 
; 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. ; 
j Please send me Free your new book, 4 
1 “Housing For Farm Profits.” spec 1 
! I 
! Name 1 
I | 
1 1 
1 Address I 
l I 
cee I 
i City i 
& i 
| County State 1 

Po 











Your Buildings 
[ Continued from page 


is lower than that of the high-grade pain 
(68.6 percent oil plus 23.5 percent 
ment), and since the oil content is « 
one-fourth that of the high-grade p: 
the low-grade will dry flat in compari 
There will be less penetration of oil 
the support because it is held on the 
face of the pigment. There will be 
preservation of the wood due to the scarcity 
of oil to build a film. Too, there will be 
less oil surrounding each particle of pig. 


PAINT PICTOGRAM 


High Grade Low Grade 
PERCENT BY PERCENT BY PERCENT BY PER : 
WEIGHT VOLUME VOLUME WEIGH 
3.4%[ Soe] — 





—T VOLATILE 








This at-a-glance comparison of high-grade 
and low-grade paint formulas should be kept 
in mind every time you consider purchase 


ment to cause it to adhere to other pig- 
ment particles and bind the film into a 
coherent coating. 

Low-grade paint, as shown by the picto- 
gram, would be inferior to the high-grad« 
even tho mineral spirits or turpentine were 
substituted for the water because thes 
will evaporate and not build up the body 
of the film. And the water content, while 
causing the low-grade paint to spread more 
easily, may also reduce the adhesion of 
the oil. 

To go on with our demonstration, low- 
grade paint film will be porous and allow 
water to pass freely into the surface, which 
may result in its alternate contraction and 
expansion. 

Quite naturally, the cost per gallon of 
the materials in a low-grade paint is less 
than half that of a high-grade paint. 

The life of a low-grade paint is about 
one-third to one-fourth that of the high- 
grade paint, so, over a period of six years, 
the labor cost will be from three to fou 
times as much, not including any burning 
or scraping that may be required to pre- 
pare the surface for repainting. 

As a rule, low-grade paints have poor 
hiding (covering) power (less square feet 
per gallon) and hence more gallons will be 
required to obtain the desired hiding of the 
support; and while the thicker film thus 
built up may approximate the thickness 
of a good paint, it will lack the adhesion, 
waterproofness, and elasticity required o! 
a good paint coat. 

So we come bump up against the con- 
clusion that, over the six-year period, the 
low-grade will show a greater actual cost 
than the high. 

The painting farmer has his choice 0! 
mixing his own paint (lead, color-tinting 
pigments, oil, thinner, and driers) ©! 
buying it ready-mixed. Both are effective, 
but because he knows what he’s getting 
when he mixes his own, we’ll spend th 
majority of our time telling him how to 
know what he’s getting when he buys the 
speedier (no mixing time) mixed product 

The farmer in mixing his own paint 
should use a soft paste of: (1) pure | 
























irbonate white lead; (2) pure basic sul- 
phate white lead; or (3) a soft paste com- 
posed of 75 percent basic carbonate white 
lead and 25 percent zinc oxide. These, upon 
reduction with linseed oil, turpentine, and 
Japan drier, as directed on the package 
label, will make excellent home-mixed 
white paints. These white paints may be 
tinted to any desired color by using the ap- 
propriate color ground in oil. Number 3 
paste should not be used as the prime coat 


_ on new construction but makes an excellent 
CSS second and finish coat for repaint jobs or 
ay previously primed surfaces. Numbers 1 
wg and 2 may be used any place a paint is to 


be applied as prime, second, and third 
coat. If Number 3 is used for the second 
ind third coat on new construction, the 
prime coat should be made from Number 
e 1 paste. 

When you buy ready-mixed, see that 
the vehicle is 85-90 percent oil and that 
the oil is specified as “‘pure linseed oil”’ or 
“pure linseed oil fortified with tung oil or 
a processed blend,” and so on, and not 
just labeled “drying oil,” ‘“‘vegetable oil,” 
or other vague terms. Observe the per- 
centage of water in the vehicle. Up to 1.5 
percent of the vehicle may be incidental to 
manufacture and is not considered harm- 

sde ful. See that the thinner and drier do not 
constitute more than 15 percent of the 


ept : a a ° er 
ase total vehicle. Turpentine or mineral spirits 
will constitute the thinner of first-grade 
; paints. (Thinners like benzine, gasoline, 
nig- and so on containing pine oil to cause 
dn them to smell like turpentine sometimes 
are used in cheap paints. And it is well to 
~d buy a good brand of turpentine when 
adi mixing your own paint.) 
v [he free inert content of outside white 
= paint should not exceed 20 percent of the 
ad pigment formula. Inert in excess of 20 
aile percent may indicate a “bargain” paint. 
a ‘Rosin oil” should be avoided in outside 
« house paints, as it does not weather. It is 
added to low-grade paints to increase 
ws the gloss. 
low \ ready-mixed red barn paint should 
ich have a minimum of 30 to 40 percent 
nd f the pigment in the form of iron oxide. 

' For excellent coverage and durability, 
 « ise a barn paint with a pigment com- 
less posed of iron oxide 75 percent (95 per- 

cent iron oxide), 15 percent zinc oxide (to 
- reduce mildew and retard ultraviolet 
gh- rays), and 10 percent inerts ground in a 
vit vehicle composed of pure linseed oil (88 
_ to 90 percent) and thinner and drier at 
oo from 12 to 10 percent. 

Fences and sheds which are never in- 
“a ended to be covered with an oil paint may 
‘be be painted with creosote oil. While this 
- pe of protective coating is not very 
: sightly immediately following painting, it 
ae will weather to a pleasant brown and will 
— prolong the life of the structure. A creosote 
a irface usually requires several years of 

eathering before it can be covered with 
~% oil paint. 
‘a Special primers for new work composed 
ne vhite lead, zinc oxide, and inert pig- 
ients should be low in zinc oxide. The 
of pper limit of zinc oxide in the prime coat 
ca uch paint is about 10 percent. 
7 Highly pigmented primers have proved 
ve be satisfactory and are used by many 
te nters. The use of a highly pigmented 
the ner, when properly formulated, makes 

a ible a complete paint job with only two 

the ts of paint. Zinc oxide in lead paints up 


0 percent of the pigment formula is 
ieficial to the second and third coats, 
should not be used for first-coat work 
he Midwest. [ Continued on page 60 





“Carrying 


lots of pressure 


9 


these days... 
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“The pressure of war and war’s work is on — especially 
on our toll lines. If you are going to use Long Distance 


you can help by — 


Knowing the number you want to call. 


Calling in the less busy hours — before 
10 A. M. and after 8 P. M., for example. 


“Let’s give vital war calls the right of way and make 
equipment go as far as possible, saving copper and other 


materials for the war.” 


BELL TELEPHONE 


“THE TELEPHONE HOUR"'— presenting great artists every Monday evening — N. B. C. Red Network 








, is more steam up in the Bell System than I ever 
remember. The wires hum with war and wartime pro- 
duction. There’s more telephoning than ever before. 











































































WILL HELP YOU WIN THE 
BATTLE OF PRODUCTION 


You can't do a 100% job of helping feed America and her allies with- 
out good, weather-tight buildings to PROTECT your crops, livestock 
and valuable farm equipment. You may be short of help; fuel may be 
scarce. That's all the more reason why you'll need the repairs and im- 
provements that save time, labor, fuel and that safeguard health. Build- 
ings properly maintained today are as essential to the farmer as good 
rifles are to our soldiers. 


MAKE YOUR REPAIRS PERMANENT 


This is no time for unnecessary makeshifts. Make your building im- 
provements with materials that stay on the job—that give lasting pro- 
tection against weather, rot, rust, fire and vermin. You get this protec- 
tion by using CAREY Products. They wear longer; are more depend- 


able; save you precious hours of 
MONEY-SAVING time and labor; save you money 
on paint, fuel, repairs. 

Bu LDING PRODUCTS will help win your battles of 
production and conservation, not only this year, but for years and years 
to come. Mail Coupon NOW for new book that describes many of 
these materials. Address Dept. T. 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 
Dependable Products Since 1873 
Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


In Canada: The Philip Carey Sapo Lid. Office and 


Factory: Lennoxville, P. Q. 










Individual 
and Strip 


Carey Rock Wool Home Insulation 

















Books—Productive Sheep Husbandry, by W. C. Coffey, Here you have the information on sheep you 
have been looking for —flock management, marketing of sheep and wool, the real information the sheepman 
must have if the flock is to prosper. Revised edition. Illustrated, 480 pages, cloth, $3.00. Send money to 
Successful Farming. 





Proven wet weather service to 
farmers and outdoor workers 
for over 105 years 


TOWER FISH BRAND 
SLICKERS, SUITS and HATS 


A TOWER ‘Slicker with reasonable care will 
give many years of wet weather protection \ x 
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SOLD BY ALL GOOD DEALERS 
Write for Folder D2 ) 


A. J. TOWER CO. BOSTON, MASS. 


























































What War Means to the 
Cattle Feeder 


Continued from ha 


These facts go far to explain the 
tively small price spread which has 
vailed between “‘low good” and ‘“‘ch 
grade slaughter during th« 
year. A similar situation was experie: 
during the last war and was large! 
sponsible for the extensive use of li 
erain rations in fattening cattle du 
the winters of 1918-19 and 1919-20. § 
rations are being used during the pr 


steers 


emergency and will become more com: 
as the war progresses and curtailed s 
plies of concentrates for livestock feedi 
compel more and more producers to 
stitute roughages for high-priced 
and protein supplements. 

PRIME steaks and roasts along with mai 
other luxuries enjoyed in time of pea 
must be replaced during war by articles 
a more practical nature, which can | 
produced more quickly and with less lal 
materials. ‘The last 100 pounds 
weight put on by a steer that is full-fe 
eight or nine months mostl 
fat which will be trimmed off by the re- 
tail butcher before the meat is weighed t 
the consumer, and grease drippi 
which lost during cooking. Conse- 
quently, the feed consumed by the ste 
while making this gain contributes | 
little to the actual meat supply of t 
nation. 

Hence, the obvious thing to do in th 
present emergency is to market a majorit 
of our cattle as soon as they attain a mod- 
erately good finish, and use the feed thu 
saved in fattening more cattle or in feeding 
hogs or sheep. Short-fed steers and cattl 
fattened on limited grain rations 
make up the bulk of our market receipts s 
long as we are engaged in a mighty wai 
effort. Three moderately fat short-fed 
cattle must replace two highly finished 
long-fed animals in our feed lots and pack- 
ing plants. 

Fortunately, the present emergency find 
us with a total cattle population very clos 
to the all-time record. Consequently, sup- 
plies should be adequate, provided 


and 


represents 


by 
are 


mus 


the 
are fed into the beef-making machine ac- 
cording to the estimated needs of the na- 
tion and not haphazardly according to th 
desires of individual feeders for the greates 
possible profit. 














THE fear frequently expressed by agri- 
cultural economists of finding ourselves : 
the close of the war with more cattle o1 
hand than we need should not be so dis- 
turbing to producers as the danger 
heavy imports of South American beef as 
the result of acute shortage before the wa! 
is finished. Beef imports once begun are 
likely to continue indefinitely, for the re- 
sulting lower prices will not be relin- 
quished willingly by a majority of con- 
sumers. 

The change in feeding methods which 
promises the most satisfactory results from 
the standpoint of both producers and con- 
sumers is the use of more corn silage in t! 
rations of fattening cattle. Silage has 
number of qualities which make it espe- 
cially valuable during a national emer- 
gency. 

In the first place, an acre of corn sto! 
and fed as silage will produce more ga! 
on cattle than an acre of any other ki 
of feed crop grown extensively in t! 
country. This fact has been demonstrate: 
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many times in feeding experiments carried 
on at the different agricultural experiment 


stations. 

For example, as an average of three trials 
at the Michigan station, an acre of corn 
fed as silage to yearling steers produced 
494 pounds of gain per acre in comparison 
with only 366 pounds produced by an acre 
of ground shock corn. 

Probably the most recent acreage com- 
parison between corn silage and sound 
dry corn was made with two-year-old 
steers at the Illinois station during the 
past winter. Steers given a full feed of corn 
silage gained 900 pounds for each acre of 
corn consumed in the form of silage, while 
those fed shelled corn and clover hay 
vained 470 pounds for each acre of corn 
utilized during the same period. 

That long yearling and two-year-old 
steers given a full feed of corn silage for 

yur or five months will become sufficiently 
fat to satisfy the civil population as well as 
the Army is indicated by the fact that the 
herd of steers thus fed at the Illinois station 
Jast winter showed a dressing percentage 
of 59.3 in comparison with 60.7 for the 
herd which received a full feed of shelled 
corn and clover hay. Altho the carcasses 

f the latter steers were better finished, the 
difference was not sufficiently great to be 
f{ much importance to the average con- 
sumer. However, the difference in cost 
of fattening the two lots was highly sig- 
nificant—$12.80 a head, a figure which 
vould amount to $307 on a full carload. 

Again the experienced cattle feeders 
reading this article are likely to remark 
hat feed costs per head are only half the 
tory, the other half being the selling price 
er hundred at the market. 

\s stated above, war conditions general- 

operate to decrease the normal price 
differential between strictly fat cattle and 
hose in average good slaughter condition. 
Besides, the major objective of every cattle 
eeder should be to produce the maximum 
quantity of the grade of beef most essential to 
the winning of the war, altho doing so 
nay involve a financial sacrifice in the 
rm of reduced profits. 

So for the duration of the war the patri- 
ic cattlemen of the country will con- 
serve the ieed supplies of the nation by 
lattening three or four cattle on the grain 
normally consumed by two and supple- 
nenting this grain with large amounts of 

rn silage, legume roughages, and pas- 
ire-feeds which, if not utilized by cattle, 
ill make no contribution to the nation’s 
od supply. END 
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“At first we thought her lemonade 
stand was just a childish whim!” 
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SPARK PLUGS 





“Dirty old plugs 
Corroded and worn 
Make your car act 
Weak and forlorn 
They waste its gas 
and steal its oil— 
They're highway 
robbers 
New plugs will foil.” 





“Clean shiny plugs 

W ith electrodes bright 
Make any engine 
Run just right, 


They pay their way 
By saving gas 
Whataboutyourplugs, 
—think they'll pass?” 


mm’ ICTORY 
3/ 


Big tanks, little tanks, half-tracks, 
and jeeps—these are the sinews of 
war. Thousands of the engines in 
these and all kinds and sizes of trucks, 
cars and motorcycles in mechanized 
warfare are equipped with depend- 





HAMPION 


SPARK PLUG 
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More Vital- 
More Dependable 
than ever / 





able Champion Spark Plugs for that 
vital spark that makes them alive. 
They depend on Champions for that 
same performance that has made 
them the preferred spark plugs for 


all motorized farm equipment. 


A Champion sign denotes depend- 
able service—a place where you can 
have your spark plugs tested and 
cleaned and, if need be, new Cham- 
pions installed. Wartime economy 
dictates periodic checking of spark 
plugs—replacement of old, worn- 
out, wasteful spark plugs. 


TO SAVE GASOLINE « KEEP YOUR SPARK PLUGS CLEAN 
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Dirty or worn plugs cut the amount 
of work a tractor or truck can do 
because they cut engine power. They 
also waste as much as one gallon of 
fuel in ten, and cause hard starting. 
So, no matter what plugs you use, do 
these two things — faithfully: 
1. Have all plugs cleaned and adjusted 
every 200 hours, or every 4,000 miles. 
2. Replace worn plugs promptly, —but 
only when necessary. 


The new AC Spark Plug for tractor 
service lasts longer, fires easier, stays 
cleaner, and resists breakage better 
than any plug AC has ever built. It is 
the result of developing the spark 
plug now firing engines in U.S. 
fighters and bombers. Many of its fea- 
tures are identical. 


AC hopes, of course, that you will 
replace with AC Spark Plugs. But, re- 
gardless of that, be sure to give your 
plugs the care outlined above. 


Over the past 10 years, AC’s were used as 
original factory equipment on more neu 
cars and trucks than any other brand of 


Spa rk plug s. 














It’s EASY to get Plugs Cleaned! 


1. Remove the dirty 
plugs. 

2. Install aset of spare 
plugs in their place. 
3. Take the dirty 


plugs along on any 
trip to town. 


seaee he 
CLEANING STATION 





and— 


Get Plugs Cleaned Where You See This Sign 











On and Off 
the Farm 


By Gus Larson 
and Garth Bell 


4 Fruit insects have a tricky nature. Cer- 
tain of the red scale insects, among the 
more important of citrus pests, have been 
especially resistant to control measures. It 
has been found that they can and do hold 
their breaths for more than a half hour 
when coming into contact with the un- 
pleasant smell of fruit spray. 


4 Norwegian and Italian chickens of the 
same breed differ sharply in tempera- 








ment, according to Professor N. Jaensch of 
the University of Marburg. The northern 
fowl was found to walk more proudly, 
going directly and quietly on its course. 
The southern bird became more agitated 
and excited and dashed about, moving its 
head continually. The southern fowl could 
also be more easily induced to overeat than 
its northern relative. 


4 In the 70’s farmers who could not afford 
to ship their hogs decided to drive them on 
foot to markets in Montana, Oregon, and 
Utah. To protect the hogs’ feet for the long 
and rough trek the farmers decided to 
shoe them. This was done by covering the 
feet with pitch and then by wading the 
beasts around in loose sand. Later warm 
tar was used. 

¢ Church services are held by the “preach- 
er monkeys” of Brazil. The leader runs up 
to a top limb and opens the ceremonies 
with a lusty howl to the congregation who 
have gathered on the lower branches. The 
congregation chatters a response. The 
leader closes the services with a wave of 
his hand and goes thru some mysterious 
chants. 


¢ Your cows don’t have to have ‘“‘un- 
sightly yellow teeth.” IJzvestia, the Soviet 
paper, reported in 1939 that several cows 
were coming down from the Ukraine to 
attend the Moscow Fair to flash their be- 
coming and winning smiles at Fair visitors. 
The cows had been fitted with artificial 
molars. 
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4 Several hundred years ago some si 
tists asserted that people might live \ 
out food if they would plant themselv: 
the ground. Paracelsus, a Swiss alchen 
told of a young man who lived six mor 
merely by keeping a fresh clod on his 
stomach. 


4 An Alaskan Indian shot and killed an- 
other Indian. When he was taken 
Anchorage for trial, his defense was that 
he had mistaken the victim for a moos 
The Indian was not tried for manslaughter 
but was convicted of hunting moose during 
closed season. He was sentenced to 90 
days in jail. 


¢ The cowbird dodges the responsibilities 
of raising a family by laying its eggs in the 
nests of other birds to be hatched and 
cared for. It is clever enough to deposit the 
eggs in the nests of birds that feed thei 
own young the kind of food young cow- 
birds should have. 


4 Eggs of crawfish laid 1,000 years ago 
and found 15 feet deep in Siberia’s region 
of eternal frost have been hatched by 
Soviet scientists. At least 10 generations of 
normal crawfish have already been ob- 
tained. This lends force to the theory that 
frozen seeds of life do not die but merely 
remain in “suspended animation.” 


¢ The Bataks of Sumatra have a simple, if 
unpleasant, method of becoming like 
someone they may admire. They believe: 
“to become wise, eat a philosopher’; “to 
become brave, eat a brave man’; “‘to rule 
over others, eat a king.” Their aged look 
forward with pleasure to being eaten at a 
tribal banquet as a great honor. 





¢ The electric eye now measures the per- 
centage of protein in wheat. The wheat 1s 
first ground and the proteins extracted 
thru a chemical process. A beam of light is 
focused on a standard tube containing th 
mixture. Part of the light is prevented from 
passing thru the tube by the protein. The 
beam of light thus automatically measures 
the protein content of the wheat. 


4 Before 1900, “‘scientific gentlemen” be- 
came convinced that the oil wells in Penn- 
sylvania were tapping the earth’s reservou’s 
of oil provided especially for lubricating 
the bearings at the earth’s axis. Som 
feared that the earth would stop if the sup- 
ply were exhausted. 
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What’s New in Farming 


| Continued from page 8 | 


kind on a comparative basis. What dif- 
ference occurred was on the side of the hy- 
brids in their being somewhat more palat- 
ible to the pigs. There was, however, con- 
siderable difference in palatability as be- 
tween the hybrids. It was pointed out that 
while pigs prefer low-moisture corn, some 
varieties contain more hard starch than 
others and are not, therefore, as readily 
eaten when fed shelled or on the cob. Con- 
sumption of these hard varieties is im- 
proved by grinding, as shown by experi- 


ence in this feeding trial. 


Soil. The gain or loss of organic matter, 
vhich bears a definite relationship to soil 
nitrogen, shown in 21 years of experiments 
at the Ohio Agricu!tural Experiment Sta- 
tion, reveals that corn is the most destruc- 
ive of the station’s cultivated crops. Pota- 
toes and soybeans follow corn in being 
nost destructive of organic matter. The 
small grain crops were less destructive 
than the corn. Wheat conserved the soil 
organic matter somewhat better than oats 
in rotations, but not in continuous culture. 
[he soil organic matter was maintained or 
increased when a third or more of the 
rotation consisted of sod crops and a third 
r less of cultivated crops. 


Insects. Spraying the top surface of shelled 
corn stored in metal bins with oil at the rate 
of two quarts for each 1,000 bushels will 
protect the grain from reinfestation by in- 
sects, according to Illinois studies. The oil 
should be a moderately refined white or 
straw oil having a viscosity of 100 to 150 
seconds Saybolt at 100 degrees F., and 
should be free of objectionable odors. Use 
f the oil does not control insects infesting 
stored grain, but merely protects against 
reinfestation. The oil may be applied with 
the last two gallons of fumigant at the time 
of fumigation so that it forms a protective 
coating over a shallow surface layer of the 
grain, says M. D. Farrar, entomologist of 
the Illinois Natural History Survey, Cham- 
paign, Illinois. 


Trailers. The farmer who hooks a trailer 
behind his automobile will find fuel costs 
rising within a range of seven to 20 per- 
ent, dependent upon the type of trailer, 
speed of travel, and a variety of lesser 
factors. Such have been the findings of the 
South Dakota Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Tests on smooth, hard roads with 
i light, two-wheeled trailer indicated that 
1 2,900-pound load could be pulled with 
in increase in fuel cost of seven percent on 
he average. Attachment of a four-wheeled 
railer wagon indicated that a 5,470-pound 
sad raised fuel consumption by 20 percent 

compared to the automobile traveling 

ne. Both tests were conducted at 30 

; an hour speed. 


Pigs. Ability of pigs to grow rapidly seems 
© an inherited characteristic, according 

» E. T. Robbins, livestock specialist of the 
ersity of Illinois College of Agricul- 
. In 1940 studies, the boars and gilts 

1 fast-growing parents averaged 145 
136 pounds, respectively, at 180 days 

re, while those from slow-gaining 

ts weighed only 134 and 120 pounds. 

| 41, at the same age, the next genera- 
had weights for the fast-gaining line of 

ind 158 pounds for boars and gilts, 
respectively, and 152 and 152 pounds for 
low-gaining line. END 





All you need to 
remember about f 








WHENEVER YOU NEED FENCE, be sure 
to check with your American Fence 
dealer. Since steel is a very important 
product in the manufacture of the vast 
number of ships, tanks and airplanes 
required to win the war, it may not be 
possible to get all the U-S-S American 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 





Fence you may need right now. If 
your American Fence dealer is tempo- 
rarily out of stock, we hope you will 
wait because American Fence will 
more than repay you in extra years of 
service. Remember, American Fence 
is worth waiting for. 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 


it as TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 
~ tp United States Steel Export Company, Mew York 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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There’s One in Every Family... dy <==] <7) LAUGHING 
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WELL PRETEND YA DONT : ALL es ei CHIN UP MA--- JUST \® 
.VEn 6 HAVE TA PRETEND, THEY use ‘QJ GIVE A LISTEN TO THE 
A STRETCHER DEARIE~- THAT'S ME FOR IS FA RADIO AND YOULL 
CASE --- ALL IM GOOD A DUMMY LEARN HOW TO Fix 


IN FIRST AID YOUR. CONDITION! 


































































SO MRS.VEE TUNED IN THE PORTIA FACES LIFE PROGRAM 
AND HEARD ABOUT POSTS 40% BRAN FLAKES —— 
SINCE THEN, SHE'S BEEN EATING ‘EM REGULARLY..... 
























Junior ! 






SOME MORE OF THAT 
DEELISHUS NUT-LIKE FLAVOR! 





PACKAGE ~-- I'M THE 
4 ONE WE GOT POSTS 
BRAN FLAKES FoR— 
OR AINT I 222 


youR : 


The ostrich is awful withdrawtul, 
The ostrich has awful big legs. 
The papa assumes 

All the awful nice plumes, 

But his wife can lay awful big eggs. 























IF YOU FOLKS DON'T 
HAND OVER THEM 

POST'S BRAN FLAKES 
THERE'S GONNA BE 


o 
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ro. aE <<? TROUBLE~ BUT QUICK / 1 
cour WO Bran Flakes 2 | 





A. ‘OLORED rookie was being examined 
orally for promotion to corporal. T] 
sergeant asked, “‘Now if you happened 
walk right into a nest of Jap machi 
gunners, what would you do?” 

The would-be corporal replied, ‘‘Ser- 
geant, how do you say, ‘Pardon me, ge 
tlemen,’ in Japanese?” 








Farmer Brown: “‘I’ve got a freak on m 
farm. It’s a two-legged calf.’ 


Farmer Smith: “‘I know. He came ov 
to call on my daughter last night!” 


Things Today’s Youngsters Laff At 
Grandpa saying, ““Why, when I was you! 





































age I used to get up at three o’clock in 
morning and build a fire in my night- 


SHES some isn] NO FOOLIN’, MOTHER-— 


AS PRETTY AS 


: ; , shirt!” 
SHE WAS IN There is one in every family 1irt 


who needs Post's Bran Flakes’ 


3 extra benefits : ’ 
There was a thin maiden named L 





© Help put that one member of your Who bought a new vacuum cleana, 
family in the groove—by ser\ ing Post’s But she got in the way 

4H Bran Flakes to ez ery member of Of its suction one day 

your family every morning. And since then nobody has seena. 


You'll all go for their grand nut-like 
flavor—as a crisp, delicious cereal, or in 


. - ’ se , ) 2 . 
hot, tempting bran muffins. And—you'll Rastus say Pahson Brown done k 
all help that one get Post’s Bran Flakes’ him in Farmer Smith’s hen coop 
3 extra “keep-fit” benefits: Thursday. 


“M-m, boy! Did Rastus done 
1. Bran to help prevent constipation a ” —- Se 





due to lack of bulk in the diet. shamed? 
2. Nourishment of wheat—phosphorus “Nossuh. De pahson am de one to fe 
for teeth and bones, iron for blood. *shamed. He kain’t ’splain how he d 
3. Vitamin B, added, for energy, ap- kotch Rastus dar.”’ 


petite, and steady nerves. 
Get Post’s Bran Flakes right away! 
An undertaker handling his first funera 
introduced a cheering note when he said 
to the mourners: “Now, we will 
| around the bier.” 


Delicious muffin recipe on package 

















“You say you never had a quarrel with 
your wife?” 

“Absolutely never. She always goes her 
way and I go hers.” 


The doctor was visiting Rastus’ wife to 
deliver her 12th offspring. While riding 
slong with Rastus he saw a duck in the 
road near Rastus’ house. 

Doctor: ‘‘Whose duck is that?” 

Rastus: “Dat ain’t no duck. Dat’s a 
stork wid his legs wore off!” 


Jones was a farmer who grumbled at 
everything. However, this year everything 
was fine—especially the potato crop. His 
neighbor wanted to see if he would 

a crumble now. 

“Well, for once you must be pleased. 
Everyone is talking about your fine pota- 
toes this year.” 

“They’re pretty good,” admitted Jones 
erudgingly, “‘but where are the bad ones 
for the pigs?” 





THE ERROR OF OUR WAYS 


Culls From the News Columns 
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4 Sharpens the Appetite 


For my family I use four ounces of 
needles cut fine. I cook them in rapidly 
boiling salted water until they are tender. 
It takes about 10 minutes.—Union Leader, 
Mar hester, N. H. 


ay —And a First-class Chassis 


WANTED: Acquaintance of attractive 
young lady with four good tires. Tel. WE- 
+46.—Baltimore (Md.) Sun 


Mt Another Romance All Shot 


he Mrs. Remorse left for Reno, Nevada, 
mediately to instigate proceedings for 
rce after failing to effect a reconcilia- 
ion with her husband, whom she al- 
legedly shot three times.—Los Angeles 
Calif.) Examiner 


Sober Prediction 


[he weatherman predicts for the week- 
fair tonight and Sunday, not much 


change in temperance.—Lemoore (Calif.) 


ch 
1d 


Lovebird? 


Miss Gladys Harrington of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, has become the bird of Lester 
Merkel of this city.—Amarillo (Tex.) 





Smash Bargain! 





id 


FOR SALE: Late-model Ford con- 
ble coupe, first-clash condition. Terms, 
35-660- J. Denver (Colo.) Post 
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EVEN THOUGH YOU INHALE. 
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SURE you inhale. All smokers do—some- 
times. So play safe with your throat. 

Look at this ...a vital difference found 
and reported by eminent doctors who com- 
pared the leading favorite cigarettes: 


SMOKE OF THE FOUR OTHER LEADING 
POPULAR BRANDS AVERAGED MORE 
THAN THREE TIMES AS IRRITATING— 
AND THEIR IRRITATION LASTED MORE 
THAN FIVE TIMES AS LONG—AS THE 
STRIKINGLY CONTRASTED PHILIP MORRIS! 














This exclusive, proved protection means— 
no worry about throat irritation—even 
when you do inhale! 


















AMERICA'S /772// CIGARETTE 


























Sngersotl HELPS KEEP EM FLYING / 
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Books—Poulttry Husbandr; 


mation on all phases of production of market poultry and eggs. This highly informative 
every poultryman's library. Illustrated, 525 pages, cloth; price, $4.00 


Tfoi WNIVERSAL 
INNES PICK-UP 


FOR OLD AND NEW COMBINES WITH 
CUTTING WIDTH OF 8 FT. AND WIDER 








IGHT in weight. Can 
be attached any place 
on the sickle guards—no extra parts re- 
quired. Sickle guards do not have to be re- 
moved. Pick-Up longer than standard length. 
A BETTER PICK-UP FOR LESS MONEY 
Proof of superiority is evidenced by the 
fact that during the past thirteen years 
John Deere, Oliver, Case, International, 
Massey-Harris, Minneapolis-Moline, Gleaner 
and Wood Bros. have supplied the Innes 
Wrapless Pick-Up as standard equipment 
with their combines. 
Innes prices average from 20 to 50%, less 
than other makes. Universal Model $77.50. 
Some as low as $36.50. Deere 12A $59.50. 
Pick-Ups also available for most combines 
including Allis-Chalmers Model 40 & 60, 
McCormick-Deering No. 42, 60, 61, 62 and 
many others in both steel and the New 
Rubber Finger models. 


WRITE TODAY TO DEPT. S-1 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION and PRICES 


INNES COMPANY hext'to Davenoort 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, JUNE, 1942 — SEE 








YOU BET /M PROUD OF MY 
NEW BIG JOB / 















Ingersow 


Precision Methods 
At Work For Victory 


The way Ingersoll’s established 
methods of precision manufac- 
ture have stepped right into 
war work is something to be 
proud of! It means quantity 
production of accurately made 
devices America needs NOW. 
It means Ingersoll watches may 
be less plentiful — but worth 
shopping for more than ever. 
Ingersoll-Waterbury Company, 
Waterbury, Connecticut. 


Ingersoll 


SWEEP-SECOND 


WRIST WATCH 


Red sweep-second hand 
sweeps the full dial, giv- $ 50 
ing the watch many extra 

uses. Red numerals at 15, 

30, 45, and 60 seconds. 
Chromium finish case, unbreakable 
crystal and black leather strap. Other 
Ingersoll pocket and wrist watches 
from $1.50 to $5.50, See them at your 
dealer’s today. 

Prices and specifications subject 

to change without notice. 
Federal tax extra. 


Ba OK yy a BF 


NEVER BOUGHT A BETTER WATCH 





by M. A. Jull. A favorite source of clearly presented, thoroly accurate infor- 
should be in 


Send money to Successful Farming. 





WHOA 


DONT FORGET 


OUR 
Remember your 


horses and mules 


have to depend on 


you for their care 
and comfort, so don’t 
forget their collar pads! 
Protect shoulders and prevent col- 
lar choke with Ta-pat-co—the col- 
lar pad with rust-proofed RED hooks. Sold by 
dealers everywhere. 
Be sure you get Ta-pat-co 

with rust-proofed RED hooks 


TA IPAT-CO' 


COLLAR PADS Vow Ms 
PREVENT SORE SHOULDERS & ‘ ‘COLLAR CHOKE” 
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The New Movies 








From Rio Rita. We can't figure out what 
that thing on Costello's head is eithe, 


Reviewed by Bob Clark 


Rio Rita (M-G-M): Abbott and ( 

lo back again—and they seem to 
the upgrade after hitting their lo\ 

in Keep ’em Flying. This one is 
story with music; quite funny 
Kathryn Grayson, John Carroll, E) 
Volusia. Twenty miles. 





























The Spoilers (Universal): Wild a: 
woolly story of the Alaskan Gold Rus | 
John Wayne gets into troubk 

Randolph Scott, crooked gold 

missioner. Marlene Dietrich is aro 

she owns the town’s biggest gam! 

and what-not joint. Wayne and S 

get into a whee of a fight over her 

With Harry Carey, Margaret Linds 

Dick Barthelmess. Fifteen miles. 


Butch Minds the Baby (Univers 
Butch (Brod Crawford) is a refo1 
safe-cracker who minds the baby 
young widow. He cracks one last safi 
in which proc edure the baby 
prominently—and lands a gan 
crooks in jail. Which is what he had 
mind all along. Fluff, but entertai: 
Ten miles.’ 


Juke Girl (Warner Bros.): Ann S! 
dan is a traveling dime-a-danc« 
Ronald Reagan a vegetable picket 
Gene Lockhart owns a monopol 
canning factory, and he won't 
George Tobias what his tomato 
worth. So Ronald and George set 
to get even—and, in _ process, 
blamed for a murder. Ten miles. 





TWENTY-MILE CLUB: How © 
Was My Valley; The Man Who ¢ 
Dinner; Kings Row; Woman of the 
In This Our Life; Reap the Wild 
Mr. Bug Goes to Town. END 
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If You Want to Build — 


| Continued from page 15 | 


building, structure, or project to sound 
working condition, when such portion has 
heen rendered unsafe or unfit for service by 
wear and tear, damage, or other similar 
causes.’ The phrase to watch carefully 
here is wtthout change of design. 

Now, on the other hand, if your home 
were destroyed or should be destroyed 
completely or in part after December 31, 
by fire, flood, tornado, earthquake, 
act of God, or the public enemy—it can be 
rebuilt to its original condition without 
securing permission thru your county 
Board. No one’s going without a roof over 
iis head! 

However, in the case of barns, sheds, 
silos, and so on where the cost of restora- 
on would exceed $1,000, permission 
vould have to be secured. No crop will be 
storm-soaked for lack of shelter! 

Included in your cost estimates of cash to 
be spent should be “labor and material, 
ncluding equipment, architects’, engi- 
and contractors’ fees, insurance 
and financing costs.” Naturally, 
because farmers do much of their own 
building and give much supervisory time 
to what is done under contract, nearly all 
{ their money can be spent for materials. 


194] 


neers , 


charges, 


A. IN the case of restoration of service 
buildings, application to begin any con- 
struction in excess of the limits should be 
made thru your Board. Should a farmer 
eel he has a need for more materials, labor, 
ind insurance per job than allowed under 
the $500-$1,000 totals, he can of course 
tate his case to the county Board having 
irisdiction over his community, and will 
indoubtedly receive fair treatment. 
Certain it is that under the order, 80 to 
) percent of the normal farm building 
perations in any year on any farm can be 
iccomplished. Insulation of the house, 
division for more rooms, better arrange- 
nent of the farm kitchen to save steps, 
painting to preserve exteriors and freshen 
nteriors, new floors to lighten housework 
ill these and many more are allowed. 
Naturally, exceptions above the $500 limit 
r homes must be judged necessary to 
farm efficiency. 
lruing-up and patching existing service 
buildings such as old barns, sheds, silos; a 
good job of paint all around; the addition 
veatherproofing where needed; the 
lilding of concrete feeding aprons; the 
construction of new laying houses, hog 
the building of beef and sheep- 
barns; the addition to existing 
water-supply systems for service buildings 
and, in some cases, the installation of new 
ems for necessary uses—all these and 
dozens more are possible under the terms 
of the order. Far from interfering with the 
ar effort, such farmstead-efficiency jobs 
more certain the completion—on 
of the Food for Freedom pro- 


lOuUSeS: 


shelter 





Make 
schedule 
2Tam 
Tn big thing to remember now is that 
ne Construction Conservation Order 
L-41 is just that—a conservation order de- 
d to save materials, increase efficiency, 
ut down the days until Victory. Tak- 
a guidepost it will save you over- 
ng where need is not real, yet permit 
set of buildings in efficient shape as a 
factory to produce your quotas of 
ind crops for the war years—and 
will remain as a sound investment 
stwar years. END 





Our Neighbors 





Envy Us Since 


We Got Running Water ! 


@ “Running water has brought us new conveniences— 
new comforts. It saves time and conserves energy in per- 
forming household duties. It cuts labor in the barnyard 
and the milkhouse. Our neighbors sure envy us since we 


installed a Crane pump and brought 
ning water to our farm.” 


If you have running water on your farm you are already 


familiar with the joy it can mean to 
you. If you haven't, it would be wise 
to consult with your Crane dealer to- 
day while such installation is still pos- 
sible. Your Crane dealer stands ready 
with friendly advice and counsel in 
helping you. Drop in to see him. 


PRICED TO FIT YOUR PURSE 















the benefits of run- 





Crane Jet Pumps need not be installed over well 
head, but can be placed in any convenient loca- 
tion. For deep or shallow well service. Pumping 
depth up to 150 feet—available from stock. 
Durable—simple to install, only one moving part. 


‘CRANE -: 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SO. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


PUMPS 


VALVES + FITTINGS © PIPE 








° PLUMBING + HEATING + 




























































































































' CROWN: 
HEADLIGHT 


OVERALLS 


UNION MADE 
Made the best way —the test way —to 
give you your money's worth in service 





Only Crown and 
Headlight Overalls 
bear this famous 
Testing Seal of 
Approval 









4 EXTRAS! 


AT NO EXTRA COST 


1. “ELEPHANT HIDE’ DENIM—woven 
in our own mills—for extra toughness 
—extra wear. 

2. CUSTOM-SIZED to give you correct fit 


and freedom while working. 


3. SHRUNK and SANFORIZED—won't 
shrink more than 1% (Test CCC-T- 
191.) 

4. CERTIFIED BY UNITED STATES TESTING CO. 
—Certificate right on each garment, 
covering fabric, fit, workmanship. 
Your assurance of satisfaction! 

% Don't be satisfied with just any 
overall. Insist upon genuine Crown or 
Headlight Certified Overalls. 


CROWN HEADLIGHT MFG. CO. 











Booka—tLand Draining, by Manly Miles. Here 
are full directions for laying out and constructing 
tile drains correctly. Illustrated, 200 pages, cloth, 
$1.60. Send money to Successful Farming 





Saves Time— Saves Liquids 
—Saves your Back 
Time it against scoop you are 
using-—you'll be convinced. Blade 
is extra deep, with almost straight 
sides. Gets close to gutter walls. 
Scoops up both liquids and litter 
clean. Bowl 4%” deep at back. 
Blade edge 10's” wide. Long han- 
die permits comfortable shovel- 
ing position when blade rests flat. 


INGERSOLL 2277 DAIRY SCOOP 
(Patent applied for) 

The Ingersoll Dairy Scoop is the only one 

of its kind, and is popularly priced. If your 

Dealer doesn’t yet have it in stock, he can 

get it from his Jobber. 

INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC DIVISION 


BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 
Shovel Department SF New Castle, Ind. 

















As Tires Grow Tired 


in their operation under present conditions. 
It is certain, of course, that not all of the 
empty truck mileage can be eliminated, 
but it is equally certain that a considerable 
amount of it can be saved thru careful 
planning, adjustment of laws in some cases, 
and in others adjustment in the thinking of 
local tire-rationing boards. For example, 
a truck carrying cream to town has not 
been permitted in some states to carry butter 
back to the farmer and still retain its rights 
to new tires. A cleaning station for trucks 
used to haul coal or livestock could make 
equipment fit for hauling other classes of 
cargoes on their return trips. Fear that 
doubling up of truck cargoes will violate 
laws, break down present rate structures 
and labor regulations, stands like a rock in 
the way of much rubber conservation. 


Be )TH Great Britain and Germany have 
provided truck-clearance bureaus in order 
to use their trucking facilities as efficiently 
as possible. Such bureaus perform the 
same functions as were conducted by so- 
called “‘return-load”’ bureaus in the early 
days of the trucking industry in this coun- 
try. Most Chambers of Commerce in cities 
and towns have a traffic department which 
might readily be utilized for this purpose. 
In rural districts boards of volunteers 
might be assigned the function. 

With the supply of new trucks now re- 
duced almost to the vanishing point, the 
day must soon come when their conserva- 
tion will be intensified. As a most extreme 
suggestion, those studying the Iowa truck 
situation mention the possibility of elimi- 
nating all non-for-hire truck transportation 
and the concentration of all such transpor- 
tation in the hands of common carriers. 

Already many practical steps toward 
reduced tire mileage have been taken by 
farmers. The McLean County, Illinois, 
Milk Producers’ Association is making a 
careful study of Dayton, Ohio, where a 
saving of one-third of the total truck mile- 
age, a 56-percent increase in average load, 
and a cut in hauling costs of 25 percent 
were obtained by consolidating routes. A 
similar consolidation of routes thruout the 
state of Illinois would save 50,000 truck 
miles per day, or six truck tires every 24 
hours in the state, according to Dr. R. W. 
Bartlett of the University of Illinois. 

From Bremer County, Iowa, County 
Agent D. D. Offringa writes that at a 
county-wide meeting of township Farm 
Bureau leaders it was agreed that when- 
ever possible meetings of 4-H boys, 4-H 
girls, and township Farm Bureaus would 
be held at the same time, rather than 
separately, as previously. Even the office 
assistant is making a contribution by stay- 
ing in town at night rather than making a 
two-mile trip into the country and back 
each day. 

Many Kansas consolidated schools hold 
school busses an extra hour so band prac- 
tice, basketball, and other student ac- 
tivities may be completed and country 
parents saved a long trip to town and back 
after supper. 

County Agent A. R. Rollin, Aitkin 
County, Minnesota, notes dairy farmers 
are carefully reducing the number of trips 
to town. In one community several fami- 
lies have joined together and are taking 
turns in bringing in the cream. 

Walter E. Spilker, county agent of Co- 
lumbus, Nebraska, supplies a clipping 
from the Lindsay Post, published in a town 


of 250. The editorial comments that this 






| Continued from pa 


small town, 35 miles from the county 
is already experiencing the return tr 
the small towns of the nation. Wedn« 

and Saturdays find more and mor 
tomers in town. A noticeable increa 
orders by held 

Sunday morning after church, is obser 

Livestock shippers, at least in III 
have two marketing outlets in cas 
shortage curtails long-distance hauli; 
rhe first is patronage of local lives 
shipping associations that operate a truck 
service for assembling livestock at railroa 
loading points. These trucks can colle 
the livestock with a minimum amou 
driving. The second alternative is us 
the railroad-truck pickup service avail 
in a considerable portion of the sta 

After careful study, R. C. Ashby, | 
versity of Illinois, has found that truck 
were driven about 350 miles in assembli; 
200 head of hogs at a local shipping poir 
This mileage, he concludes, could hay 
been reduced 20 percent by better co- 
operation of the livestock producers. 1 
haul these hogs to market from differe; 
assembly points, at 9,500 pounds for « 
truckload, would have required five trips 
a total of 1,400 miles. Adding the assem! 
mileage would have made a combin 
haul of 1,750 miles. In this case shipmer 
by rail to the assembly point would ha 
saved 80 percent of the total truck mileag 
Ashby urges all farmers to notify trucker 
in plenty of time to help them save ever 
mile possible in picking up loads. 

Plans for pooling transportation facili- 
ties in farm areas are coming rapidly 
the front. Acceleration of the moveme! 
may be expected now that the Office o 
Defense Transportation and the Unit 
States Department of Agriculture hay 
begun joint work to help farmers and 
trucking ereater use fron 
trucks. Pooling equipment and co-opera- 
tive hauling of products and supplies is th: 
keystone of the plan under consideratior 
It is believed farm truck mileage can 
reduced from 35 to 50 percent without u 
due hardship to anyone. Under the pla 
which at present depends upon voluntai 
action, farmers will be asked to: 

1. Keep their trucks in the best possibl 
mechanical condition. 

2. Eliminate 
hicles. 


reserve customers, 


Tei 


concerns get 


unnecessary use Ol \ 


3. Co-operate in transportation pools 
with their neighbors. 
4. Revise marketing 


grams as necessary. 


buying pl 


and 


FaRMERS of America want to do thei 
part toward conserving not only tires, bu 
rubber boots and other highly essentia 
rubber about the farm. Boots are bei! 
thoroly scrubbed and carefully laid awa 
in a cool, dark place for the summer. Light 
heat, and oil can ruin a pair of galoshe: 
thru the summer, and new ones just wo! 
be available next year. 

Yes, farmers are finding ways to reduc 
traffic so that as tires grow tired, agi 
tural produce may continue to flow 
market and supplies return to the farn 
without the disruption of a complex sys- 
tem or overloading railways now burdened 
with war cargoes and troops. The wis 
man knows that relief from the rubbe! 
shortage will come, but not until existing 
stock piles in factories and in the hands 0! 
consumers have been stretched to the 
limit. Patriotic farmers will do their shar 
of stretching. END 


( 
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Let Victory Eggs Be 
Quality Eggs 


Continued from pase 16 





the room in which they are kept prior to 
selling becomes probably the greatest 
single factor in conserving quality. This 
m must be comparatively cool and the 
iir fairly humid. Keep the temperature at 
yout 50 to 60 degrees F., altho slightly 
igher temperatures will not damage eggs 
that are held only for a short time, espe- 
illy if the humidity is fairly high. If extra 


moisture is needed during certain times of 


the year, it can be supplied by sprinkling 
loor and walls with water, or by hanging 
lean, wet burlap sacks on the walls. 

On the farm two possibilities for egg 
storage rooms are found in the outdoor 
bank-type and the basement cellar. Whil« 
such rooms need not be limited to egg stor- 
age, it is well to remember that eggs will 
ake on odors, and for this reason strong- 
smelling materials should not be stored 
there. Of course, all the materials used in 
packing eggs for market—egg cases, fillers, 
flats, and cartons—are stored in the room. 


Wee a cellar is not available for egg 
storage, homemade coolers can be used 
ith fairly satisfactory results. These cool- 
ers are usually made to hold from two to 
uur cases, and are equipped with two 
ravs for cooling freshly gathered eggs. 
Construction is quite simple. The sides 
a two-by-four frame are covered with 
urlap hung from a water pan on top of 
the cooler. Acting like a lamp wick, the 
burlap soon becomes wet. The room air, 
passing thru the wet burlap, is cooled. 
[hus the temperature on the inside of the 
cooler is lowered and at the same time 
he air is kept moist. Trouble from mold 
nay develop if the cooler is used in a room 
thout sufficient ventilation. 
Quality egg production, therefore, de- 
train of birds bred to lay eggs 
desirable size, good shell, and right 
iape. Add to that a clean house with one 
t for every five hens, frequent gathering 
of eggs (three times daily), and storing 
til time of marketing in clean rooms with 
rh humidity. And, looking into the fu- 
we may find shell treatment coming 
he larm. END 
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“She just sits there and broods” 








Let’s explore the possibilities 





BETTER | 


Nt 17) = 


YOUR MOTOR 





IN TIMES OF PEACE the 


choice was yours. You could decide 
whether you wanted to trade-in your 
car every year or two. . . or whether 
to give it the kind of care which 
would make it last for many years. 

That choice exists no longer. 
Every patriotic citizen must make 
his car last longer. 

Since no car can ever be any 
younger than its motor, you must 
explore every possible way of saving 
wear and tear. So keep the follow- 
ing facts in mind when you are de- 
ciding which oil to use: 

Phillips refines many oils, because 
Caf Owners’ requirements vary as much 
as their cars and their pocketbooks. For Cars, Trucks, and Tractors 
But if you want our best oil, you 
need have no doubt, because Phillips 


frankly tells you that Phillips 66 Motor ee 
Oil is our finest quality... the highest FREE Tractor Lubrication Chart 


Authorized wall-type diagram of every 
lubrication point on your tractor. A 
great help in keeping your tractor in | 


MP Re lacing winter-worn lubri- condition and making it last longer. 

? M: ns y + cular 1.000-mile Ask your Phillips Bulk Agent for your 

cant! aking the freguiar i, UU-mile free Tractor Lubrication Chart. 
change? Specify Phillips 66 Motor Oil. 








grade and greatest value... among 
all the oils we offer. 














































A NEW 
DE LAVAL MILKER 





WILL~ 


INCREASE PRODUCTION — through best, fastest and 


cleanest milking. 


SAVE TIME and LABOR — through reducing by half the 
manpower required to milk by hand. 


IMPROVE QUALITY— by making clean milk production 


quick, easy and simple. 


WORLD'S BEST 
METHOD OF 
MILKING 





DE LAVAL 
QUALITy MILKING 
AT 


GREAT DE LAVAL MILKERS 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 


CHICAGO 
427 Randolph St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale St. 








Hitch up for Pe 
ICTORY 3 
=Bo..T 


“The Standard Work Harness of America’ 






* In this all-out war, harness and horse- 
power are vital to America. Good harness 
saves steel, gasoline and oil. Don’t risk 

te delays due to old worn-out harness, when 
you can insure years of dependable serv- 

ice by buying new Boyt Harness now. 

* Boyt prices are low (see FREE catalog). 
Boyt dependability guards against break- 

downs, so common with worn-out harness. 

te Gear your farm for full production Get new 
toyt Harness this season. For FREE Har- 

ness and Oollar Book, write NOW to Boyt, 288 
Court Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa, 


More horse power with BOYT Collars 


New cushion principle (not inflated) 
prevents and cures sore shoulders. Easi- 
est to fit. Keeps cooler and drier. 
Wears longer. Costs less. Don’t bu 
ANY collar ‘till you_get Bort s FRE 
Book. Write today. BOYT HARNESS 
CO., 256 Court Ave., Des Moines, fa. 











Books—How to Select the Laying Hen, by Lamon 
and Kinghorne. Discusses culling practice, and by 
means of actual illustrations how to distinguish 
readily between the good layers and the poor ones. 
Illustrated, 144 pages, cloth, $1.25. Send money to 
Successful Farming. 





GRAIN ond ROUGHAGE MILL 
Alao ENSILAGE CUTTER 





any feed—green, wet or dry. This feeder really 
loose roughage, bundles or bale flakes and 
about it. Large capacity guar- 
ordinary farm tra¢tor. Grinds grain, 
ear or snapped corn with roughage or separate. Has 
cutter head and ving hammers. Get full informa- 
tion on this real honest-to-goodness Grinder. Write 


Western Land Roller Co., Box 305, Hastings, Neb. 


Grinds 
takes in 
no monkey 
anteed witl 


business 





| 








p STOMACH 


HEE 
° AND TAPEWORMS 





3918 Dd ° 


“BLACK LEAF 40” 


Stomach and tapeworms in sheep cost 
you money—save by drenching. Experi- 
ment Stations, including the U.S. Bureau 
of Animal Industry, recommendasolution 
of Nicotine Sulphate (“Black Leaf 40”) 
and Copper Sulphate. Directions are 
even on packages’ labels. Drench your 
ock and kill these internal parasites. 
Guard Against Lice, Shoop Tick and Scab 
DIP with “BLACK LEAF 40” 
“Black Leaf 40’ always uniform—always de- 
pendable. Used as a dip it controls certain types 
of scab-mite and lice; 
sheep ticks. Sold b: 
dealers eve 
Insist on factory 
sealed packages. 
Tobacco By-Prod- 
ucts & Chem 1 
inco: 


















LOOK FOR-THE LEAF ON THE PACKAGE 





CHOLERA 
THREATENS 


The hog cholera season is here—and every 
day that spring pigs are allowed to go un- 
vaccinated, the greater the risk of seeing 
your herd wiped out. 

For three years cholera has been in- 
creasing. This spring, more than ever, 
every pig should be immunized. Cholera 
strikes fast, kills fast. The only safe hog 
is the vaccinated hog. 

But don’t let anyone but a Veterinarian 
do the vaccinating. Amateur methods may 
be uncertain. Your Veterinarian KNOWS 
when and how to do the work properly. Call 
him anc. play safe. 


Associated Serum Producers, Inc. 








More Milk—Fewer Cows 


Continued from p 





other row crops grown strictly for 

Wheat is fed to the dairy cows 
price is low and sold if the price is 
But even when it is sold, the retur: 
invested in other 
feeds and returned to the farm. 

Coming from a family of bar 
Lathrop figures each of his farm oper 
in terms of what it will cost and what i 
pay. If he finds that a new tractor wil 
to the year’s net receipts, he buys on 
that is just what he did in the spri 
1941. Figures showed that the old tu 
could be repaired and operated for 
about the cost of interest on investme 
tractor, including operation 
depreciation, but for cutting hay a rul 
tired tractor was needed 
the decision to purchase the new on 

Yes, pasture and forage determin 
kind of implements purchased or 
Lathrop farm. They are, indeed, the 
of the whole dairy program. Cheaply 
duced feeds mean inexpensively prod 
milk, and that means profits. 

With high-producing foundation 
on his farm, Lathrop believes he is rea 
build his herd gradually to a size tha 
give him a greate1 
with an opportunity for higher ret 
from his labor. Pastures will help deter 
the rate of herd growth. 

At present (and Lathrop plans tl 
will continue the same in the future) al! 
is used as a safety valve for pastures. If di 
weather, grasshoppers, or other influe: 
cause a scarcity of brome grass and 
pedeza pasture, alfalfa is used. If the reg 
lar pasture crops are in good condition, th 
alfalfa is cut for hay. 

All crops are seeded on the contour. Thi 
and the legume-containing rotations hel) 
keep the soil productive—something whi 
Lathrop certainly considers as essential t 
dairy profits. 

Further essentials to profits are 
buildings, and other perman 
farm fixtures. These are kept in good re- 
pair by an unusual rental agreement whi 
calls for payment of one-third of all gra 
produced and $2 per acre for grasses, \ 
all rental money in excess of $320 per yea 
being invested in permanent farm fixture 

For example, in 1940 the rent payme! 
totaled $520. This left $200 to be spent 
the farm. A part of this was used to \ 
the farm buildings so electricity from a1 
REA line could be used. The remainde 
was spent for replastering the farmh¢ 
and for new fences. 

Good soil, good pastures, good building 
and good fixtures set the stage for 
cient action of good cows. And the Lat! 
cows must be good or they get a one- 
sight-seeing tour in a slatted, straw-litter’ 
trailer-bodied truck. 

Getting good bulls, purebred ones, 
low cost has been one of Lathrop’s grea 
problems. Now he is trying to solve it 1 
a co-operative arrangement with a n¢ 
bor. He is feeding a neighbor-owned 
sired by Blonde Bright Sultan Toby 
350159, and out of Progress Owl N 
No. 102693, for the use of the bull for 
years. Then a neighbor will use the 
two years, after which time each will ! 
a half interest in him. 

Everything on the Lathrop farm is « 
economically. That’s why butterfat is 
duced at a cost of only 14 cents per p 
and the average 1941 per-cow, above- 
cost return of the herd was $107.20. END 
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The Farm Outlook 
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el grown. This means feeding balanced 
ms. When rations are short of protein, 
h of the grain fed is wasted. It means 
ying livestock free from disease and 
¢ thrifty, fast-gaining, heavy-produc- 
sto k. 
\nother way is to feed up all the surplus 
it we don’t need for human consump- 
It makes good livestock feed and 
iid be more widely fed if the 
t found some way of lowering the price 
eeders. Not only should present stocks 
ised as feed, but all possible acreage 
uuld be planted to wheat next fall 


Govern- 


especially if the land will produce more 


d as wheat than in any other crop (as it 
| in parts of the Great Plains). We don’t 


‘ed the wheat for bread but we need it 
idlv for livestock feed. 


Feed prices are low in relation to most 
stock prices now, but if plans for greater 
ock production are carried out and 
| disappearance continues to increase, 

d costs are likely to rise sharply during 
next vear. 


Commodity Snapshots 


Hogs. Spring pig crop may not come up 
arly indications for a 28-percent in- 
se, but will still be large. Prices proba- 
vill hold up to the ceiling level, even 


hen marketings are heavy next fall. 


Cattle. With smaller supply of grain-feds 


ming to market, prices will continue to 
rise this year. Lower grades will also ad- 
ince, tho marketings will be larger than 


1941. Ceilings on beef may be near. 
Sheep. The early lamb crop is not as large 


s last year and development of the lambs 
\0t quite so good. Higher lamb prices than 


year ago in prospect. 
Darying. Milk production is running 


mewhat above a year ago due to bigger 


nilking herds, but production per cow is 


I 


out the same as last year’s record level 


nd the goal for eight percent more milk 


s year probably won’t be met. 
Poultry. Because of much larger flocks, 


g production is in line with the national 


il. Larger hatch of chicks in prospect 
year and heavier marketings of chick- 
Prices will continue well above last 


Soybeans. Soybean acreage is much great- 
than last year but may not quite meet 
roal of nine million acres of harvested 
is. Soybeans will be a highly profitable 
-planted crop. END 








“Oh, a little bird told me!” 











modern and attractive. 


“Color for America” 


Let your ‘““Time-Tested” dealer help you. Borrow a copy of “Color for 
America” from him. Study it at home with the family. Do this NOW 
—because NOW is the time to protect and beautify your property. 





PAINTS 


"COLOR FOR AMERICA 
Brings New Painting 


Ideas To Every Farm! 
Atk gown Tme-resteD Dealer about it Today! 


Here’s a book that helps you to get more value from every painting 
dollar. More value in long-lasting security against repairs and depre- 
ciation, for which ‘“Time-Tested” quality paints have long been famous. 
Plus the added value of new ideas to make your home more liveable 
and up-to-date—to make farm buildings and equipment more 


is the most complete book ever published on 
home and farm painting. Its 122 large pages are filled with valuable 
suggestions on exterior and interior decoration. Practical, economical 
color ideas for rooms, halls, stairs and closets. Ideas for barns, sheds, 
silos and implements. It’s a patriotic duty to protect buildings and 
equipment that the war is making hard to replace. And you'll be a better 
farmer, too, if you do it in a way that increases your pride in your 
home, your farm, and your job. 











Your Local "Time-Tested” Dealer 
Sells One of These Famous 


Paint Brands .. . 
GLIDDEN « HEATH & MILLIGAN 
ADAMS & ELTING « T. L. BLOOD 
CAMPBELL « BILLINGS-CHAPIN 
AMERICAN «+ A. WILHELM 

FOREST CITY 









































NEMA 


WORM CAPSULES 
aes — 






PARKE, DAVIS & CO 




















Worm Infested Hogs, Sheep, 
Poultry, Don’t Put On Extra 
Pounds — Use Dependable 


NEMA 


WORM CAPSULES 


Nema Worm Capsules are scien- 
tifically prepared, handy and easy 
to give, and low in cost. Nema 
Worm Capsules remove stomach 
worms in sheep and goats, large 
roundworms in hogs, and hook- 
worms in dogs, cats and foxes. 


FREE WORM BOOKLET— 
Illustrated, Helpful, Practical. 


Write to Animal Industry Department, Desk N-3-F 


Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Drug Stores Sell Nema Worm Capsules 





SAVE AMMAN 
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Twe men and this Papec will put up 
your hay faster than three men with fork 
or slings. No stops for bad weather because 
you can turn uncured hay into grass silage. 
Chopped hay doubles mow capacity, feeds 
out easier, is cleaned up 100%. Stacks shed 
water like a duck’s back. 

Papec, with its man-saving finger feed, 
also stores straw after combining or direct 
from thresher, shreds fodder, elevates feed 
grains. Your name on postal will bring free 
booklet on how to handle all your forage 
crops with less help. Papec Machine Co., 
736 S. Main St., 
Shortsville, N. Y. 
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HAY CHOPPER-SILO FILLER 


More in Use Than Any Other Make 





















handled, the crop makes good silage with- 
out an added preservative. The farmer 
who cannot ensile his hay crops at this 
ideal stage will probably be safe if he stores 
them within the range of 25 to 40 percent 
dry matter. 

Crops of rank and sappy growth or 
those cut during wet weather need some 
wilting or mixing of dry material with 
them to reach the desirable dry-matter 
level in the silo. Midsummer and fall crops 
usually need little or no special field wilting 
or added dry material unless the weather 
is very wet. 

Because the dry-matter content of crops 
varies greatly with season and weather, 
silage specialists cannot give definite in- 
structions for handling crops to be put 
into silos. The individual farmer must de- 
cide for himself when to cut and how to 
gather his crop; and to do it, he needs 
accurate information about the dry matter 
of the crop and the progress of the wilting, 
as well as knowledge of the desired end 
level. At the Ohio station, research work- 


ers have developed practical methods of 


determining dry 


The Early Hay Gets the Silo 








f Contir wed from pat 


possible to use the same silo that will la 
store the winter supply of silage, an 
cellent economy practice. 

Experiments have shown dairymen t! 
properly made grass silage is a mu 
better source than hay of carotene, wh 
supplies Vitamin A and the yellow 
color of milk and butter. With grass sila 
June milk in December is not an impos 
bility. 

Because this same carotene may col 
the fat in beef cattle, it keeps feeders « 
choice fattening steers from using gra 
silage, but livestock men find it an ext 
lent feed for young growing animals and 
beef breeding herds. High-quality grass- 
legume and straight legume silage prov 
excellent feeds for sheep, too. Even chick- 
ens are now getting their snack. There is 
possibility that good grass silage rich i 
alfalfa may be used in place of alfalfa meal 
in some hog rations. 

Like many farm practices, grass-silag 
making has some drawbacks. In compari- 
son with haymaking, there is the much 
ereater weight of material to be handled, 
tho the develop- 
ment of new machin- 





matter. Several com- 
mercial and home- 
made testing devices 
are now available. 
Grass silage has 
gained 
popularity as a 
means of handling 
early alfalfa and 
clover cuttings when 
rainy weather makes 
haymaking risky or 
even impossible. 
Contrary to a wide- 
spread notion, how- 
ever, silage special- 
ists warn that it is 
usually not a good 
idea to make 
silage in the rain. 
Making silage in the 


much of its 








grass 








Gi ery and experien 
with that at hand ar 
| rapidly overcoming 

this disadvantag« 
As compared wit! 
corn silage, grass si- 
lage is considered t 
several disad- 
vantages. It does not 
equal corn silage i 
palatability, tho 
livestock learn to eat 
it. Again the materi- 
al is more difficult to 


have 


handle with  ordi- 
nary farm equip- 
ment, altho nev 





equipment is taking 
away this disadvan- 
Preserva- 


tage, too. 








rain isjustifiable only 
as a last resort, to sal- 
vage crops thatwould 
otherwise be lost. 

Since with any kind of crop, the silo is 
only a container in which silage formation 
can take place, the farmer needs no special 
kind for his grass silage. So long as he 
buys good material and has good work- 
manship on it, the farmer with a new one 
will probably not have silo trouble if he 
stores his grass silage at the right dry- 
matter stage. Wetter silages do exert great- 
er pressures than drier ones, tho. Older 
silos will need reinforcing rods, 
particularly in the lower third, to hold 
grasses or legumes as they are commonly 
ensiled. The Ohio station now has six each 
of wood, steel, concrete, and tile silos under 
study to determine the effect of silage on 
silos, and vice versa. 

At present, dairymen lead livestock 
owners in making and feeding grass silage. 
All experience shows that it is a good 
practice to feed some hay with grass silage. 
Since legume silage is rich in protein, feed- 
ing good-quality legume silage and hay 
makes it possible to reduce the protein 
content of the grain mixture. 

Strikingly favorable results have come 
from the Ohio station’s effort to supple- 
ment the feed of a dairy herd on rather 
poor permanent pasture with grass silage 
during the midsummer pasture shortage 
For such summer feeding it is 


more 


season. 


**You're stopping the car much 


too abruptly, 


tives, if they are used, 
mean extra cost and 
labor, perhaps diffi- 
culty in application. 
Wet grass silage puts a heavier pressure 01 
the silo than ordinary corn silage. Some 
farmers find that grass silage does not keep 
as well as corn silage. 

In the opinion of the Ohio farmers who 
have made grass silage, its advantages far 
outweigh its disadvantages, however 
Ensiling grass or hay crops makes it possi- 
ble for farmers to comply with their own 
and the Government’s agricultural conser- 


Henderson!” 


vation programs. 

Putting the hay crops into the silo re- 
duces the worry and losses that go with 
trying to make hay in bad weather. Keep- 
ing the hay crops in the silo cuts down the 
storage space needed for these crops, too 
Pasture crops in the silo are good insur- 
ance against a pasture shortage and an ac- 
companying drop in milk production 
Thru its higher content of carotene, grass 
silage gives milk a better color and a 
higher food value than does hay. Silage 
from hay crops makes more corn availabl 
as a grain feed. Grass silage is a less ex- 
pensive feed than corn silage, in terms o! 
labor, seed, and soil. 

Judging from the experience of the met 
who have made it and the possibilities 
developed for it by agricultural research 
workers, grass- or hay-crop silage making 
is a forward step in agriculture, END 
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Farmers Would Bar 
Sales Tax 


[ Continued from page 7 | 


J 


The Answer: 
Yes No No Opinion 


All Farmers 64% 26% 10% 
Midwest Farmers 60 28 12 
Other Farmers 68 24 8 


They'll have to take the place of men, 
so train them,” said a Todd County, 
Minnesota, woman and thereby spoke for 
most farmers. .Many respondents pointed 
out that women were better suited for 
factory than farm work, and that such a 
program might help the farm labor situa- 
tion. “Draft the women and let the boys 
stay home and plow!” was the general idea. 

[There was a good deal to be said on the 
other side of the picture, tho. “‘Not so 
long as we have so many idle men!”’ said 
a farmer in Barton County, Missouri. And 
Mr. Fremont County, Wyoming, as- 
serted with considerable conviction, “Their 
place is in the home!” END 


The Cover Story 
[ Continued from page 7 | 


beautification, Irene is a very busy young 
irl, but she is no stranger to blue ribbons 
m the dresses and food products she ex- 
hibits every year at the fair. 

You can see the Downeys don’t have to 
worry about carrying on the 4-H tradition. 
\nd equally important to the Downey 
farm is the fact that Irene will be carrying 
on the beautification tradition as well. She 

irted her project last fall by planting 
some tulip bulbs. “This spring when the 
new seed catalogs came, I had fun looking 
thru them and selecting the flowers I 

inted to grow. I especially like flowers I 
can keep picked, like pansies, sweet peas, 
ind nasturtiums.” That way the house gets 
a good deal of benefit from her work as 
well as the garden. “Petunias are really 
my favorites, tho. They’re easy to grow 
ind are colorful all summer. Last year I 
| a beautiful bed.” 

Usually when one or two young people 
are outstanding in a community, you'll 
ind their parents and brothers and sisters 
aren’t far behind. The Downeys are no 
exception. Mrs. Downey has been active 

the Home Bureau for 14 years, has 
served on the County Public Health Com- 
mittee, assisted in the leadership of a home 
economics club, and served in various 
church organizations. (The family attends 
the Methodist Church in Henry.) 


D. IW NEY, Senior, besides running a 600- 
acre farm—no small job in these days— 
finds time to be local school director and 
nship supervisor. He has long been a 
farm Bureau member and a Triple-A co- 
crator. 
\nd the two sons are serving Uncle Sam 
Henry, 23, at Fort Bliss, and 19-year-old 
James right on the home farm helping his 
Both have been 4-H leaders, too. 
lim has been taking short courses in ani- 
husbandry at Iowa State for the past 
years; he figures now that the work 
ind his dad are doing is pretty impor- 
nt to the nation, and they want to do it 


So there you have the Downeys. Parents 
and children, they’ve done a darned good 
job of making their lives worth while and 

ichieving the goals they set for them- 
selves, They make their plans, and their 
plans work !—Clare Gordon 





COUNT 7275 ARMY IN ! 


HERE’S a trained army 
more than a million strong 
working to back up the men in 


uniform. 


It’s the army of railroad men, on 
duty day and night in every state 


in the Union. 


For more than twenty years— 
ever since the last war ended— 
this army has been supplied with 
better and better equipment. 
And railroads, military authori- 
ties and shippers have worked 






UNITED 


out plans to get more service out 
of each piece of equipment—to 
get the most use out of every 
facility of the world’s greatest 
transportation system. 


That’s why this railroad army is 
meeting emergency demands— 
why, for every minute of the day 
and night, it is moving a million 
tons of freight a mile—an all-time 
record for this or any other trans- 


portation system in the world. 


All this veteran army needs, 

meet future challenges, is a flow 
of new equipment great enough 
to match the rising tide of 
America’s war production. 








FOR 


* VICTORY * * 


* 7 * 2“ 7 


= AMERICAN RAILROADS 





* 


ASSOCIATION OF 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


































































































































FREE TRAVEL INFORMATION 
Paste this coupon on a penny postcard 
and mail to UNION PACIFIC¢ 
STAGES, 22nd and Leavenworth 
Omaha, Nebraska, for free informa 
tion on a trip to 


Name 


Address 


City State SF642 








. 
waddanly/ 
This gas-producing powder 
will solve your pest problem. 
Used by farmers throughout 
the world for nearly 20 years. 
A little goes a long way 
SAFE + CERTAIN 


YOUR DEALER HAS CYANOGAS 
OR CAN GET IT FOR YOU 


Vo Wo. 45° 1 Ib. 75° (larger sizes lower) 
Spout can for Ants 30¢ 


It's the Gas that Kills em! 


Reduce fresh Ss 

sWELLING? 

relat 4-1-) Mallat 
at work 


When used as soon as swell- 
ingis noticed, Absorbine often 
lets you keep horses working. 
Absorbine, a time-tested rem- 
edy, brings fast relief to the 
injury. It speeds the blood 
flow to the swelling to help 
carry off thecongestion. Often 
relieves lameness due to con- 
gestive troubles in a few hours. 

Absorbine is not a “‘cure-all” but proven 
help in relieving fresh bog spavin, windgall, 
collar gall and similar congestive troubles. It 
won’t blister or remove hair. Used by many 
veterinaries for over 40 years. $2.50 for a 
LONG-LASTING BOTTLE that will prove 
its value many times! At all druggists or post- 
paid. W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 











BSORBIN 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, JUNE, 1942 — SEE 


better over-all service 


‘\SSEHL 





New wartime schedules help 

the farmer, and Uncle Sam, too! 
@ Adapting service to the fast-changing scenes on 
America’s home front, Union Pacific Stages offers its 
new wartime schedules. They’re designed to give you 


to help you save your car for 


vital farm work—and help Uncle Sam save tires and 
vital materials needed for Victory! Before you take 
that trip, see your local bus agent for new arrival and 
departure times. 


HERE'S WHY POULTRY 
RAISERS INSIST UPON 


Kila te Lhd 


ERMOZONE 






























1ST, ACTS IN DRINK against 
germs and bacteria with which 
it comes in contact there. 
2ND, ACTS IN CROP! Ordinary dis- 
infectants may purify drink, but 
many germs are also picked up 
from litter-droppings! ozone 
acts in crop, too! 3RD, ACTS IN IN- 
TESTINES. Germozone is not only 
an astringent in intestines, it also 
acts against harmtul bacteria there. 
Valuable for many simple crop, diges- 
tive, bowel disorders. 4 oz. 40c; 12 oz. 
75c; economy 82 oz. $1.50. At your 
Lee Dealer (drug, feed or hatchery) 
or postpaid from, 

GEO. H. LEE COMPANY, Omaha, Nebr. 


SAUE TIME, SPACE 
SAVE “ond FeeD 











Turn any green hay crop 
into silage without curing—rain or . 
shine. Home grown corn meal, Phosphoric 
Acid, or Molasses automatically added to pre- 
serve crop. Means 50% more feed per acre, 
less feed wasted. Same machine cuts hay into 
mow or fills silo with corn. Automatic Molasses 
Pump. Valuable FREE BOOKLET 
on hay chopping and grass silage. 
Gehl also makes portable and stationary 
gills that challenge comparison. Write today. 
GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. 
Dept. CF-501, West Bend, Wis. 
“ . 1-41 





FREE Booklet 
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How to Relieve Those 
Bulging Bins 


Continued from f 


stocks account for 70 percent ol the 
available for storage. 

The railroads were lenient with shi 
in 1941, allowing grain to stay in « 
weeks, waiting to be unloaded. This 
because of the war demand for cai 
road officials have stated that all 
must have a definite destination wt 
will be inspected and unloaded vy 
delay. ‘ 

Obviously, the building of new o1 
tional farm storage is the only solution 
farmers are fortunate that wheat, har 
right, is not a difficult commodity to 
safely. Sound, mature wheat will ret 
quality for many years if kept dry, co 
free from insects. The most common caus 
damage in stored grain is excess mois 


THrre is no better way to dry wheat 

in the standing grain where each h« 
exposed to sun and wind. During hot 
harvest weather, wheat dries down t 
percent or even 10-percent moisture w! 
standing in the field. Drying damp g1 
after it is harvested is slow, difficult, 
expensive. Only during wet harvest s 
sons is there any excuse for threshing 1 
with excess moisture, or for storing 21 
with more than 13-percent moisture. | 
the Western section of the wheat be 
course, where humidity is low, grain « 
dried by piling it out in the sun and wi 
An occasional rain of one or two inch 
does not injure wheat in the West, but 
excess moisture will ruin exposed whe 

the Eastern sections. 

Grain in farm storage should follow th 
temperature of the seasons, warming uJ 
the summer and cooling off in winter. | 
there is much lag between the seaso1 
change and the grain-temperature chang 
excess moisture is likely to accumulat 
walls, floor, and top surface of the whe 
Ventilation to equalize temperature 
ferences and to remove moisture accu! 
lation is thus desirable for wheat in long 
time storage. Wheat on concrete floors get 
damp and musty because the cold concret 
draws the moisture from the warmer grail 
This same result occurs near the ou 
walls of steel bins when the outer layer 
grain get 25 or 30 degrees colder thar 
mass of grain in the center. It occurs 
when the floors of steel bins rest direct! 
the ground. 


To AVOID the above difficulties and 
the same time insure satisfactory perior! 
ance, the wheat farmer should be sure h« 
has met the following three basic struct 
requirements for new or remodeled bins 

1. Good foundations should be set upo! 
solid ground and with f 
enough to prevent settling. The first prob- 
lem in using old buildings is likely to be 
that of strengthening the foundations 

2. Floors must be tight enough to pre- 
vent grain leakage and strong enoug! 
hold its weight. Concrete floors set direct 
on the ground are likely to cause must 
grain. A steel bin should be set on a wood- 
en platform above the ground or a four 
tion made of hollow tile with a grav 
filled center space. 

3. Side walls of wheat-storage bins n 
be strong enough to resist bulgin: 
bursting. Where wood is used, studdi 
adequate size and spacing securely 
chored to the floor is needed. Two-by- 
inch studs tied together at the top 


footings 















ile 


bottom and spaced 16 inches on center 

| hold wheat 10 feet in depth. Greater 
depth needs crossties or steel rods. For 
temporary structures, several No. 9 wires 

sted together can be used to hold the 

ills together. A good wall for a wheat bin 
is made by putting tight lumber on the in- 
side surface of two-by-six-inch studs and 
exterior siding on the outside. 


) FAR as new construction for 1942 goes, 
wood seems to be the one material most 
generally available. Many different meth- 
ids of building grain bins with wood have 
been devised and used successfully. De- 
tailed plans are available for those newer 
methods listed : below: 

Wooden-Hoop Bin. Adequate and eco- 
nomical grain-storage bins can be con- 
structed by using wood hoops and vertical 
flooring similar to the wooden-hoop silos 
ised years ago. Hoops are made by gluing 
and nailing thin lumber together in solid, 
circular form (Figure 2, page 11). Vertical 
flooring one and one-fourth inches thick is 
nailed to the inside of these hoops which 
have been spaced the proper distance 
apart and braced. 

Plywood. Something new in bin construc- 
tion is the circular-type bin made of ex- 
terior-grade fir plywood. The first bin of 
this type was erected last year on the Fort 
Hays, Kansas, Experiment Station, using 
three-eighths-inch five-ply exterior-grade 
Douglas fir plywood for the walls, floor, 
ind roof (Figure 3, page 11). The exterior 
walls were made by gluing and bolting 11 
four- by eight-foot panels together on the 
ground, Three wooden hoops were made 
by bending, gluing, and bolting together 
four strips of plywood three inches wide. 
These wooden hoops were set at the top, 
center, and bottom of the wall, which was 
eight feet high. The outside wall sheet was 
picked up and wrapped around the hoops 
and bolted securely in place. 

Crib- Type Construction. In the crib- or log- 
cabin-type construction the ‘walls for 
moderate-sized structures are made of 
wo-by-four lumber laid flat in the wall 
nd spiked together. Bins can be made in 
xtagon shape or in a common square 
shape. There are no particular problems in 
his construction except to select the lum- 
ber cut to the right length and spike it to- 
xether. Crib-type construction costs more 
ioney for small bins, but in the larger units 
he cost is about the same. 

lhere’s time to build such new bins and 
shore up old buildings to serve as bins— 

not much time. A trip to your county 
zent’s office to check up on the situation 
ur territory, to post yourself on 
hods of wheat handling during and 

r harvest, and to get some feelers out 


lor bins or bin plans is in order right now. END 














“You certainly picked the 
right hat this time, Mother!" 











“You couldn’t choose a better hero, lad, 
than the American frontiersman!” 


The Dan Boone Tree still stands in Tennes- 
see, a unique monument to a great Ameri- 
can. Its inscription was carved almost two 
centuries ago by Daniel Boone himself. 

Dan may have been a little weak on spell- 
ing, but he was strong on character. Fron- 
tier life developed in Americans the love of 
liberty, the self-reliance and the resource- 
fulness which constitute our greatest 
strength today. The sport of hunting has 
helped keep thdse qualities alive, genera- 
tion after generation. 


When Eliphalet Remington wanted a rifle, 
*way back in 1816, he made it 
himself. It was such a good 
rifle that his neighbors asked 
him to make rifles for them. 
In this typically American 
way the Remington Arms 
Company came into being. 
For 126 years, Remington has 
been serving the sportsmen of this country, 
leading the way through research to ever 
better products. That research is respon- 
sible for the walloping power of Klean- 
bore Hi-Speed .22’s and Nitro Express 
shot shells; the tremendous stopping power 
of Remington center-fire cartridges with 
the new Soft Point Core-Lokt bullet; the 
accuracy, sturdiness and reliability of Rem- 
ington guns. 


“Kleanbore,” “Hi-Speed, 










Member of the American Wildlife Institute ‘For a more abundant game supply”’ 





"at. Off 


Today, the technical skill and competence 
with which Remington has met the exact- 





ing requirements of sportsmen are applied 
to the achievement of our common goal 
—victory for our country. And every Amer- 
ican sportsman, every hunter, trap, skeet or 
target shooter, can take pride in the fact 
that it was 4és support which built up and 
sustained the sporting arms and ammuni- 
tion industry, which is now performing so 
valuable a service. 


FOR THE FUTURE... There is one thing 
which the sportsmen of this country can do 
now that will assure better hunting in the 
future. That is to support the cause of wild- 
life restoration in every possible way. This 
will ensure the opportunity to follow a 
rabbit hound across a frosty cornfield . . . 
to thrill to the explosive whir of a covey of 
quail . . . or to wait in a dawn-hushed 
blind for the beat of a mallard’s wings. 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. 








“Core-Lokt" isa trade mark of Remington Arms Co., Inc 
























































Jean: Goodness, you’re ambitious! I’d never 
have the nerve to try to make jelly! 

Betty: Nonsense—with SURE-JELL it’s easy 
to jell all fruits quickly and just right... 
and 12-minute boil is all you need! Think 
how that saves fruit and sugar... 


SHORT BOIL S-T-R-E-T-C-H-E-S SUGARI 


SURE-JELL SURE 1S A ‘FIND’! 


WHO WOULONT USE IT TO GET SUCH COLOR AND 
FLAVOR — 2/3 MORE GLASSES, TOO! 






















Jean: Saves fruit and sugar? How?... 

Betty: I may start with a little more sugar 
in proportion to fruit... but I actually get 
more finished jelly per cup of sugar—be- 
cause SURE-JELL’s wonderful short boil 
can’t “steam away” my fruit juice mixture! 


JELLS HARD-TO-JELL FRUITS 





Jean: Grand! And it’s setting perfectly! 
Betty: Of course! SURE-JELL tames even 
hard-to-jell fruits! And your jelly tastes so 
good because with SURE-JELL you use fruits 
fully ripe — just when they’re at the very 
peak of their flavor! 


Jean: How many glasses does that give you? 
Betty: Count ’em—10 full glasses! I used to 
get 6! And SURE-JELL’s short boil not only 
gives more jelly, it keeps the summer sun- 
shine in your jelly — never boils off the 
fresh-fruit flavor and color! 


FREE—60 TESTED RECIPES! 


Jean: It certainly sounds easy... 

Betty: Lady, you simply can’t go wrong if 
you follow the 60 SURE-JELL tested recipes 
in every package — there’s one for ’most 
every popular fruit! Be a sport—and try 
SURE-JELL this very afternoon! 


IMPORTANT! Sure-Jell s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s sugar . . . saves time, work too! 
No wonder it’s America’s largest selling Powdered Pectin Product. 


$-T-R-E-T-C-H-E-S SUGAR! SURE-JELL’s short boil 
can’t boil down juice — you actually get more 
finished jelly per cup of sugar! Note: You may 
substitute Karo (Red Label) for 1% the cups of 
sugar required in any SURE-JELL recipe. 


. the same every 


HELPS YOU GET SURE RESULTS.. 
time ...even with hard-to-jell fruits. 


INEXPENSIVE, easy to handle — convenient pow- 


dered form doesn’t dilute fruit. 


60 RECIPES in your SURE-JELL folder, home-tested 
by 2,100 women for success with each fruit. 


MAKES THE MOST OF YOUR FRUIT—a bigger show- 


ing of more delicious jams and jellies! 


A Preduct of 
General Foods 














People who love farm living 
never too busy these days in th 
rush of work of caring for chicken: 
keeping the weeds in the garde: 
under control, and in doing th 
thousand and one tasks about the 
farm to pause occasionally to 

preciate the beauty that June bring 


A row of poplars such as is pic- 


tured on the opposite page, the ric! 


green of the pastures and fields, 


the hillsides and woods abloom Wit 


wild flowers are all a _ constant 


source of pleasure to those 
work among them. 


It’s such scenes and pleasant sur- 


roundings that give the homemake1 


the strength and inspiration, the re- 
laxation and enjoyment never real- 


ized by the city woman. 


Wren we were in Illinois las 


summer to photograph Louise and 
Irene Downey for our cover this 


month, we were greatly impresse 
with the beautiful yards and 


dens on the farms in Marshall and 


Putnam and adjoining counties. | 
seems that the 
orderly yard was the exception, for 
we saw so many lovely homes 


We think the Downey family is 


representative of all that’s fine 


about farm living. Every member 1s 


doing a job that is vital today. The 
older son is in the Army, and M: 
Downey is carrying on the heavy 


farm work with the help of his 


younger son. Mrs. Downey and the 


girls are busy with the most ambi- 


tious vegetable garden they've eve! 


attempted, so the flowers are likely 
to be slighted a little this year. 


lr YOU think that as an individual 
the number of jars of fruits and 
vegetables you can this summe! 
won't amount to much, think ol 
what 81 women can do. Eighty-on 
women of Lincoln County, Mis- 
souri, made an average of $106 


for their families last year by can- 


ning 10,321% quarts of vegetables, 
10,736% 
quarts of jellies and_ preserves 
1,554 quarts of pickles, and 81! 
quarts of sauerkraut. Totaled, the 
number is more than 25,000 quarts! 





uncared-for, dis- 


quarts of fruits, 3,540 
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Farm Women's Chorus 


No headline news speaks out in recognition 


Of these, so close in touch with the good earth 


That gives them daily bread and fills their 
dreaming 


With melodies of hope and love and mirth. 


Their lays are simple ones, but long beloved 
Where generations tell of freedom won; 
They pause to praise an ever-wise Creator, 


Then tune to lullabies when day is done. 


No prima donna stands among their number; 


For them no trophies and no flags unfurled; 


But who gives more than these, so gladly lifting 
Their hearts in song to cheer a troubled world? 
—Mabel Tuttle Craig 


Here’s a word about mailboxes 
rom Mrs. O. S. Holaday of Mis- 


iri. She writes: 


G. JING after the mail is one of 
the enjoyable events on our farm, so 
we decided to beautify the grounds 
here our box stands for our own 
leasure as well as the delight of 
ers-by. It’s about one-eighth 
ile up the lane from our home and 
turn of a graveled road. Beau- 
woods are on either side, but 
weeds and brush nearly cov- 
ered the spot. We cleared it all, 
ide a rock garden on a slope, and 
ited flowers of assorted varie- 
and colors, with holiyhocks 
ross the fence corner for a back- 
ground. We set out peach trees to 
their lovely pink blossoms 
ig the fence rows. Now in the 
r and fall our children have a 
sant spot taswait for the schpol 

is, and theyre proud of\it!’~/ 

( ‘roups can accem phish a #reat 
| in ayshort tirge bY beaxtifying 
licspots alongthe ‘highway, Bat 

takes pride in one’s own7land to 

} Mrs. Holadayehas dorie. eno 




































































~All Around the House 


1. Blackout candles, these are called. What we 
like about them is that they stand alone on their 
built-up bases, so when needed you aren’t 
forced to look for a holder. Keep these candles 
in various places around the house so you can 
get to one quickly and put it to work. One 
candle burns about five hours. Twelve to a box; 
75 cents. (Will & Baumer Candle Co., Inc., 
15 E. 32nd St., Dept. SF., New York City.) 


2. Time- and labor-saving factors are very impor- 
tant these days, so look up and take notice of this 
quick-working electric churn. A few minutes 
churning will turn cream into butter—with no 
wasted time or effort. There are four parts to this 
simple machine: the air-cooled, fully enclosed 
motor which runs on 110 volts (a.c.), the non-ab- 
sorbing hardwood lid and dasher which are easily 
detached for cleaning, and the metal-lined con- 
tainer. Three sizes (one, two, and three gallons) 
range in price from $7.95 to $14.95. (Lite-Nin’ 
Electric Churn Div., The Vent-A-Hood Co., 2808 
Commerce St., Dept. SF., Dallas, Texas.) 


3. Once this clothesline prop is hooked to the 
line it won’t slip off; the new-type top hook 
takes care of that. It’s adjustable to eight feet to 
keep those extra-heavy lines from sagging, and 
closes to four and one-half feet to simplify stor- 
ing. Even a child can manage this lightweight 
wood prop; about 50 cents. (Adjusto Prop, 
Skidmore Manufacturing Co., Dept. SF, Cuya- 
hoga Falls, Ohio.) 


4. These nested mixing bowls are shaped for easy 
mixing with either a hand or electric mixer. See 
how easily adaptable they are to attractive table 
serving. Use them also for storing food in the re- 
frigerator or for baking; they're made to fit regular 
Pyrex casserole covers. Three sizes: one, one and 
one-half, and two and one-half quarts; 95 cents a 
set. (Corning Glass Works, Dept. SF., Corning, 
New York.) 


5. Why risk burned hands and fingers when 
lifting hot pans, dishes, or deep-well cookers 
when such a handy little pan lifter is available? 
It’s hinged so that as you grasp the handle 
tightly it does the same to the pan, and you just 
lift. Made of steel, it’s 10 cents at most stores; 
15 cents postpaid. (John Clark Brown, 1 Mont- 
gomery St., Dept. SF., Belleville, New Jersey.) 


@® Mrs. J. S. H., Indiana, uses her clothes-drying 
rack between washings to screen laundry equip- 
ment on the porch. She has dressed it with flowered 
cretonne to add a decorative note. 


@® When re-covering your ironing board, Miss 
A. M. Z., Michigan, suggests you cold-starch 
the cloth and tack it on while damp. You’ll find 
when dry it is tight and smooth and will stay 
clean a long while. 
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@® A large blotter placed on the sickroom table 
will help to protect its surface from medicine and 
water marks, says Mrs. J. B. T., lowa. 


@® In arranging the screen-door lock, Mrs. 
A. Y., Iowa, says to fasten the hook on the door 
casing and the eye on the door. This way if the 
door accidentally bangs, the hook won’t catch 
in the eye, nor will it swing between the door 
and frame, cutting a deep impression. 


@® From empty 10-pound sugar sacks, Mrs. E. A. 
S., Wisconsin, made a very attractive child's quilt. 
She appliqued a bright-print animal or group of 
animals on each sack, such as the Little Red Hen, 
Three Little Pigs, Three Bears. On some blocks she 
embroidered grass or flowers. (Patterns were traced 
from outlines in a child’s coloring book.) She 
stitched the pieces together, seams up, and sewed 
bias tape over the seams and around the edge. 


@® If painted with leftover bits of paint or 
enamel, wooden hangers won’t snag precious 
silk and woolen garments, says Miss B. N., 
Nebraska. If you lack a hanger at any time for a 
mussed coat or dress, Mrs. L. C., Indiana, says 

al 
thicknesses of newspaper together and tie a 
string in the center of the roll. Slip shoulders of 
a garment over the improvised hanger and 
hang by the string. It works splendidly. 


@® Cut pieces of scrap glass to fit your window 
sills, suggests Mrs. A. H., Wisconsin, to protect 
them from rain or marks of flowerpots and vases. 
Slip toothpicks between the glass and sill to keep 
moisture from collecting. 


@® Mrs. W. C. L., lowa, suggests using part of 
a shower gift as the wrapping: Wrap packages 
with a tea, bath, or dish towel and tie with 
rickrack. In place of a fancy bow, tie on a set of 
bright-colored measuring spoons or a metal 
scourer. This creates a very attractive package 
and saves paper. 


@® Mrs. O. K., Nebraska, says to cut off the end 
of a no-longer-used nipple from a wide-mouthed 
nursing bottle and use for a funnel when filling bot- 
tles with juices or catsup. 


@® Before sewing the ticking of new pillows, 
press on the wrong side with a hot iron which 
has been rubbed with beeswax. This makes a 
varnishlike coating and the feathers won’t work 
thru, says Mrs. H. E., Ohio. 





Successful Farming will pay $2 for each useful idea 
published. Unused suggestions will not be returned. 
Those practical ideas which are published in the 
magazine will be paid for promptly.—Editor 


% Good Ideas From Our Readers 


* Household News 
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The wise homemaker is checking her supplies now, 


getting ready for the biggest canning season ever 


By Evelyn Cardamon 


OW is the time for the farm woman to be on het 
toes for the heavier-than-ever canning season just 
ahead. Even tho equipment and supplies still are being 
made by manufacturers, we know full well they aren’t 
coming out in the usual voluminous quantities due to 
the dearness of their materials in the war industry. It’s 
wise, therefore, to get in our order for supplies early, to 
check those materials we have on hand, and plan to get 
the most efficient service from all. 

More than ever before we realize the advantage of 

ng ownership of large pieces of equipment 
hot-water and steam _ baths, 
Double-up use of such equipment makes it possible for 
y to have access to it while they otherwise would 
to do without. Go over your canning needs now. 
r preserving non-acid foods and meats, a steam- 
ire canner is the most efficient utensil. It is made 
ong metal with a tight-fitting lid, clamped down 
id steam under pressure and obtain the higher- 
boiling temperature needed. Pressure gauges on 


pres- 


canners, sealers. 


Other photographs by Stanley Studio 


canners must be checked for accuracy. The best way is 
to send the gauge (carefully pack the whole lid) to the 
manufacturer, who will check and put it back into good 
working order for a small charge. 

Thoroly clean the canner after every use, being care- 
ful not to dent or roughen its closing surfaces. Extra 
caution should be taken in handling the new steel 
canners with porcelain enamel coatings so as not to chip 
the enamel. Avoid sudden temperature changes, too. 
Don’t scour those coated with tin; it may wear off and 
expose the steel base to rust. Be sure to keep the safety 
valve in good working order. If it is of the ball and 
socket type, wash after each use. A toothpick will help 
clean the opening of the pressure gauge. 


A STEAMER, open kettle, oven, or water-bath canner 
is suitable to use in canning fruits, tomatoes, and rhu- 
barb (acid foods). Altho new water-bath and steam can- 
ners equipped with a very tight-fitting lid and rack are 
available, any utensil in which water can be boiled and 
which has a tightly fitted cover and a rack may be used. 
The rack should be raised about an inch above the bot- 
tom to allow free circulation of water under and around 
the jars. (Wire-mesh fencing or narrow strips of board, 
nailed together lattice-fashion, are good racks.) 

Many of the new glass jars will have glass tops (be- 
cause of metal shortage), and fewer will be wide- 


mouthed (to save on rubber for | Continued on page 55 
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Mrs. Homemaker uses speed in 
getting the garden products into 
the jars. She's very particular, too, 


about the cleanliness of food, uten- 


sils, table tops, and surroundings 


Put a Lid a1 





OSC 


NCE again, as in World War I, ou 
nation is asking us to go in for hom 
canning in a big way. There are tw 
important reasons for this urgent re- 
quest. First, our armed forces will need 
most of the supply of commercially 
canned foods. And second, our own 
households must be assured the best 
possible nutrition during all the com- 
ing months, so that we may be strong 
and able to do the big jobs that ar 
ahead for us all. 

Complicating our canning this yea! 
are the shortages—of rubber for ja! 
rings, zinc for jar lids, tin for cans, 
corks for bottles, aluminum for pres- 
sure cookers, sugar for fruits. But we 
can and we will manage. We’ll borrow 
and lend and share with our neighbors 
We'll stretch whatever we have in the 
way of equipment and supplies to do 
the biggest and best job possible. Evet 
alert to our families’ needs, we’ll pack 


health insurance in every jar. 































Mai reason for eating vegetables 
and fruits—aside from the fact that 
we like them—is that they are protec- 
tive foods. Our bodies need the vita- 
mins and minerals they contain. It is 
important, then, to see that we pack 


as much as possible of those vitamins 
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1. To insure a perfect seal it is extremely im- 
portant to wipe the top and ridges of each 
jar free of all seeds, pulp, and sirup—a clean 
cloth and a pan of hot water are necessary 
equipment for this often omitted canning step 


2. To get rid of those air bubbles, insert a 
sterilized silver knife or spatula down the 
side of the jar and release them. You may 
have to add more piping-hot liquid to fill the 
space occupied by the air—so be prepared 


and minerals into the jars, and not let 
them be lost or destroyed thru careless 
or thoughtless handling. 

Fruits and tomatoes, of course, offer 
little difficulty. The natural acids 
which give those products their sharp 
flavor act as a sort of preservative for 
their vitamins. They help to “keep” 
the food itself, too, for most bacteria 
that cause spoilage dislike acids. We 
don’t have to worry about losing min- 
erals from these particular products, 
either, for we always eat every bit of 
the sirup of canned fruits and the juice 
of canned tomatoes. 


VeGETABLES other than tomatoes, 
however, are lacking in acid, and so 
present several problems. We must 
destroy bacteria that might cause 
“flat sour” or more dangerous types 
of spoilage, such as botulism; and we 
must do so without destroying the 
precious vitamins. We must be careful 
not to soak out and throw away any of 
the water-soluble minerals and vita- 
mins during the preliminary blanch- 
ing or precooking of the vegetables. 
And we must see to it that none of the 
mineral- and vitamin-rich liquid in the 
jars boils out while they are being 
sterilized under steam pressure. 








3. The sterilized wet rubber ring must be care- 
fully placed in position, resting flat on the 
sealing shoulder of the jar. Quickly press the 
ting in place with the fingers. Be sure to 
remove anything you spilled on the rubber 


4. With a sharp knife cut small quantities of 
corn at a time for cooking, and clean the 
bowl thoroly after each cutting. Many a case 
of flat sour has had its start in the kernels left 
souring in the bottom of the cutting bowl 


Answers to all these problems are 
found in the following recommenda- 
tions, which are agreed upon generally 
by the Bureau of Home Economics of 
the USDA, and by extension special- 
ists of state colleges: 

1. Use a steam pressure cooker to stert- 
lize all vegetables except tomatoes and pi- 
mientos. (This will destroy dangerous 
organisms and spores that survive or- 
dinary boiling.) Use a hot-water bath 
or ordinary steam bath for fruits, to- 
matoes, and pimientos, because they 
do not require high temperatures for 
sterilization, and their color and tex- 
ture are likely to be more attractive 
when they are sterilized at boiling 
temperature. The old-time open-kettle 
method may also be used safely for 
fruits and tomatoes. 

2. Use freshest possible vegetables, 
straight from the garden, and can them 
immediately. Wash quickly—do not 
let them stand in water. Blanch (that 
is, precook or parboil) them for several 
minutes in a small amount of boiling 
water, pack them boiling hot in jars or 
cans, add salt (one teaspoon to each 
quart, one-half teaspoon to each pint), 
and then use the blanching water to fill 
the jars. In this way, any minerals or 
vitamins that may have dissolved out 


By Genevieve A. Callahan 








5. After the asparagus has been washed well, 
cut into the right lengths to fit the height 
of the jar and tie in bundles. Stand the bun- 
dles in a saucepan, tips up, for precooking. 
The asparagus will slip easily into the jars 


6. Peas, corn, and lima beans should be 
packed loosely. Because of their high starch 
content they swell instead of shrink. If blanch- 
ing liquid won't fill jars, add boiling water. 
Leave three-fourths-inch air space at top of jar 


in the blanching water go into the jars, 
not down the sink. 


BLANCHING or precooking and hot 
packing of vegetables and of most 
fruits is now advised. The precooking 
helps to drive out air from the vegeta- 
bles—and air, we now know, is de- 
structive of some of the vitamins. It 
shrinks the food, too, making possible 
a more solid pack. And packing the 
food hot speeds up sterilization, be- 
cause the contents of the jar or can are 
hot all the way thru when put into the 
pressure cooker or hot-water bath. 

3. Don’t let that valuable liquid in 
the jars boil out in the pressure cooker. 
How to prevent it? Regulate the heat 
under the cooker so that the pressure 
is kept very even; and, at the end of the 
processing time, remove cooker from 
heat and /et the pressure fall slowly clear 
to zero before you open the pet cock even a 
tiny bit. This precaution is, of course, 
unnecessary when tin cans are used. 


Arrer taking all this thought to keep 
that precious vegetable liquid in the 
jar, be sure you use it when you open 
the jar! Drain it off, boil it down about 
half, then add the vegetable, heat 
quickly, and eat. [ Continued on page 52 
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Successful Recipes 


Good foods from readers, tested in Suc- 
cessful Farming's Tasting-Test Kitchen 


. ee are busy days, and tho meals 
are planned to take. as little prepara- 
tion time as possible, they aren’t neces- 
sarily hurried in appearance. There is 
nothing that adds to the cool, appe- 
tizing appeal of a summer meal as 
much as an attractive setting. Elabo- 
rateness for everyday is out, but a sim- 
ple white or cool-colored cloth as a 
background for our food brings about 
a soothing effect on work-conscious 
minds. Plan to have a centerpiece, 
too. A small bowl filled with in-season 
flowers, fruits, or vegetables tends to 
give the pleasant, relaxed feeling 
which should be present at mealtime. 
Good settings help to cultivate good 
table manners. 
With eggs so plentiful, now’s the 
time to indulge in the ever-popular 
cake desserts—angel foods, sunshine, 
and sponge cakes. Mrs. Pierson com- 
bines sunshine and angel-food batters 
for a delicious, beautifully marbleized Milk, butter, raisins, nuts, and prepared butterscotch-pudding powder go into the 
cake. Try it and other readers’ recipe 
selections for this month. We’re sure 
your whole family will like them. cream and a sprinkling of chopped nut meats. Large-quantity recipe appears in this issue 


making of this good, dairy-rich dessert. It is Raisin- Nut Pudding, topped with whipped 


LAMB PATTIES —Mrs. A. W., N. Dak. CABBAGE SALAD BOWL —Mrs. J. L. E., Mo. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


1 pound ground lamb Mix meat, salt, pepper, eggs, 1 large head cabbage Cut off top of cabbage head and 
1 teaspoon salt bread crumbs, and milk; shape 1 cup grated carrot hollow out center, leaving a one- 
V4 teaspoon pepper into six one-inch-thick cakes. 2 cups chopped cabbage inch shell. Submerge this upside 
2 eggs, slightly beaten Wrap each with a bacon slice; 1% cup chopped red or green down in a bowl of ice water, so 
1 cup bread crumbs skewer. Bake in moderately hot peppers the leaves will spread out like 
1 cup milk oven (375°) 30 minutes. Brown Ye cup mayonnaise flower petals. Mix remaining in- 
6 slices bacon pineapple in butter. Serve each gredients and fill cabbage shell. 
6 slices pineapple lamb patty on a pineapple slice. Serve immediately. Serves six. 
2 tablespoons butter Serves six. Apple rings may be 

used in place of the pineapple 


slices, if desired. SUNSHINE ANGEL CAKE —Mrs. G. E. P., Mich. 








Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 
HONEY BREAD —Miss P. E., Minn. 
Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen ese 2 he Racy Pree; mA _s 
1 cup pineapple juice Pour the unsweetened pineap- 14 teaspoon salt of tartar; beat until stiff. Fold in 
1 cup bran ple juice over the bran and let Y teaspoon cream of tartar sifted sugar and flavoring. Sift 
2 tablespoons lard soak 20 minutes. Cream shorten- 34, cup sifted sugar flour, measure, and sift twice 
1 cup strained honey ing and honey. Add egg and beat. 1 teaspoon vanilla extract again. Fold into white batter. 
1 egg Sift flour, measure, and sift with Ye cup cake flour Yellow part: Beat egg yolks, 
21% cups flour baking powder and salt. Stir nut salt, and sifted sugar three min- 
3 teaspoons baking powder meats into half the flour and add Yellow Part utes. Sift flour, measure, and sift 
Yq teaspoon salt the other half of flour to honey 6 egg yolks with baking powder three times. 
Ye cup chopped nut meats mixture. To this add pineapple V4 teaspoon salt Add alternately with boiling wa- 
juice and bran. Stir in remain- ¥%, cup sifted sugar ter to yellow batter. Into a tube 
ing flour and nut meats. Pour into a well-greased loaf pan (five 34 cup sifted cake flour pan pour the white batter; over 
and one-half by nine and one-half inches) which has been lined 1 teaspoon baking powder this, the yeilow batter. Bake in a 
with waxed paper. Bake in moderate oven (350°) one and one- 1% cup boiling water moderate oven (325°) one hour. 
fourth hours. This bread improves in flavor if it stands a day be- Remove from oven, invert pan; 
fore using. Serve with butter, cheese, or jam. cool; frost with your favorite icing. { Continued on page 
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WHOA! 
Hold [hat 
Temper! 


Let your mirror reflect the friendly, 
well-poised person that you really are. 


For charm’s sake take yourself in hand 


By Gladys M. Johnson 


—_ 99, 100! Cool 
down! Who wants a piece of your 
mind anyway? Counting to 100 by 
ones is a pretty good temper regulator, 
and is worth trying. You see, losing 
your temper usually is a most ineffec- 
tive method of gaining your goal. 

Why? Well, for one thing, it gives 
the person you’re fighting with an im- 
mediate, great psychological advan- 
tage. You know how much fun it is 
“egging on’? somebody who has lost 
her temper. 

Frankly, I wouldn’t give two hoots 
for a wishy-washy who lets herself get 
stepped on. I believe every girl should 
defend her rights, but losing poise and 
self-control is another thing. 

It’s wiser and smarter to think the 
thing thru, and then with a cool head 
say the same thing in a calm, friendly 
voice. Try it sometime—that is, if you 
can say “‘whoa”’ to yourself in time. 


| KNOW it’s hard to do, and it will 
take practice, but if you start today 
you can lasso this fault. 

I haven’t forgotten how hard it is 
to be a teenster and have something I 
didn’t exactly mean to say come 
tumbling off my lips. ““Did I say that?” 
I asked. Just over nothing I sassed her 
right back and the blood sizzled from 
my toes to finger tips. 

Then at night when I cuddled un- 
der the covers in the darkness of my 
room I wondered what made me like 
that—what makes me good sometimes 





and filled with meanness other times? 
How do my family and friends know I 
am constant? How can anyone ever 
love me or depend on me? 

Temper can become a habit—that 
is, you can succeed in getting what you 
want and in making your family jump 
to your beck and call until you have 
made a little pattern for yourself. For 
example, your dad says, “‘No, you 
have been out three nights straight. 
Tonight you go to bed.” What do you 
do? 


You know he loves you and he dis- 
likes scenes, so you stage a disagreeable 
little act (you have done it before). 
You stamp your feet and cry. Per- 
haps you say you are misunderstood. 
The whole family feels an attack of 
indigestion coming on. They would 
all like to bat you one because you are 
a spoiled baby. Instead they spoil 
you and tiptoe out. Dad gives in, and 
you’ve won again. What you really 
need, even tho you are 16, is a good 
shaking. 

Yes, your family spoils you because 
they don’t like unpleasant scenes. So 
you grow up to be a glass dish—one 
which your family, your husband, and 
all the people in your community will 
have to carry around. But the tragedy 
of all this is that eventually you won’t 
have many really good friends. 

Well, what should we do about it? 
Let us face these facts. 

1. It’s usually silly to lose your tem- 








































per. It’s very bad taste, too. Remem- 
ber how stupid Sue looked when she 
exploded at Club meeting? If she had 
been able to think of a cool, snappy 
comeback her inward raging would 
have subsided, and she’d have been 
able to cope with the problem. 

2. Recognize the fact that maybe 
your friends didn’t mean to say what 
they did. You make hasty slips of the 
tongue, too. 

3. You can never become beauti- 
ful by losing your temper. Funny little 
mean lines creep into your face around 
your eyes and mouth. 

4. You may lose your good friends. 

To remedy this ask yourself a few 
questions: Is the situation worthy of 
your anger? Can you correct the dif- 
ficulty? Do you think your problem 
over calmly after you have cooled 
down? Don’t be afraid to discuss what- 
ever is bothering you with the person 
who is the cause—make some adjust- 
ment. Don’t keep all your little 
thoughts bottled up inside of you. 


PsycHOLOGISTS say you must 
have an emotional outlet. This doesn’t 
give you the open road for losing your 
temper. Why don’t you turn your 
emotions into something interesting? 
How about a hobby of photography? 
Why don’t you learn how to be a 
really good cook, or learn to tap dance, 
or bowl? Life is filled with too much 
fun and excitement to be ruined by 
losing your temper. END 
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622, Don’t let putting in a zipper scare 
you away from making this attractive 
dress with all the convenience and 
comfort of a long zipper-front opening. 
Clip corners in one-eighth inch; turn 
under edges, and baste. Baste to tape 
of closed zipper. Stitch close to edge 
with cording foot. Tied sash, shaped 
pockets, flattering ruffle detail add to 
the beauty of this trim summer cotton. 
Housecoat version included. Designed 
for sizes 12 to 20, 30 to 44. Size 16 (34) 
requires three and three-fourths yards 
35-inch material plus ruffling. 

When you shop for slide fasteners, 
remember to look for the durable, light- 
weight ones that are made of plastic. 
They come in a variety of colors, and 
are inexpensive, too. 


807. Here is an informal dress which in- 
corporates fashion features most flatter- 
ing to you—long, slim bodice, shoulder 
yokes, shaped neckline, fullness in the 
skirt, and soft ruffle trim. A curved line 
is one of the most attractive for a young 
figure. It is easy to give it a smooth 
finish if you know this professional 
trick: Make a line of loose stitching 
near edge of curve; make another line 
of stitching at seam line. Turn back 
seam allowance just beyond second 
line of stitching; baste. Pull first line 
of stitching so fullness is distributed 
evenly. Pin and baste before final finish. 
Designed for sizes 10 to 18, 29 to 36. 
Size 16 (34) requires four and five- 
eighths yards 35-inch material, or four 
and one-fourth yards 39-inch plus one 




















and three-eighths yards ruffling. A gay 
print or solid color with contrasting 
trim will work beautifully. 


704, A favorite “‘little girl’ fashion is a 
princesse jumper with wide, flaring 
skirt and suspender top, plus a dainty 
bolero. Hand touches give added charm 
to simple children’s frocks. The sturdy 
rickrack will withstand many washings 
when sewed with matching boilfast 
thread. Finish hem, and on right side 
baste and then slip-stitch rickrack 
around hem edge. 

This style of little frock for little girls 
is very popular this summer. It can be 
washed and ironed in a jiffy and always 
looks crisp and clean. 


740, Recommended for summer is this 
cool, smart coat-dress. Fullness is con- 
centrated at the front of the wrapped 
skirt. The tailored collar is as easy to 
make as a plain neck finish; the facing 
is cut for you. Here’s the secret: Attach 
one collar piece to neck edge of dress, 
matching notches; slash and press seam 
as shown. Then attach the other collar 
piece to facings, matching notches; 
press seams open. Place facing against 
dress, matching seams exactly. Stitch 
as shown. Trim seam to one-fourth 
inch. Turn, baste turning, press. There 
is also a housecoat version of the same 
design which would be delightful to 
wear in the evenings at home. Make it 
of colorful cotton. Designed for sizes 12 
to 20, 30 to 42. Size 16 (34) requires four 
and one-half yards 35-inch material. 





Patterns may be obtained for 15 cents each. Address all orders direct to the Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 
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LAND OF THE FREE 


-TO SERVE?! 


O* A THOUSAND fronts our women are 
enrolled in the task of winning the war. 


Today Mrs. America is doing double duty! 
In every city, town and hamlet her busy 
fingers are knitting for the boys in Service. 
Her boundless energies are devoted to the 
Red Cross, the Nurse’s Aid and countless 
other activities. Right now, as part of our 
Victory program, more women are working 
in factories than ever before. 


For every housewife, whether she’s stitching 
parachutes or doing war work at home, there 
still remains the all-important job of protect- 
ing her family’s well-being at a time when 
the nation’s high health standards and morale 
must be maintained. 


So whatever her war efforts, she is still on 





the job in 30,000,000 kitchens providing for 
the health and happiness of her family! 














In the dual role of wife and citizen, Mrs. 
America has a valuable ally in the House of 
Heinz and other makers of quality prepared 
foods. Since the famous 57 Varieties are 
ready to serve, they save time every day... 
lessen her work in the kitchen . . . provide 
more hours to give her country! 


It is because American women are so free 
in their homes that they are able to serve 
their country so well today. 


For there’s spare time in every Heinz ready- 
to-serve food on the grocer’s shelves today! 








It would take hours to duplicate Heinz foods, 
that are ready to serve in a few minutes. In 
addition, preparation time is eliminated— 
fuel and shopping effort saved! 


For instance, soup-making in the home takes 
an average of 4 hours. For many years, 
Heinz Soups have saved all but a few min- 
utes of this time. Similarly, baked beans 
require a day and a half for preparation... 
but ever since Heinz Oven-Baked Beans 
were introduced, only heating before serv- 
ing has been necessary. And Heinz Jellies 
and Relishes eliminate tedious days of 
household canning every year. 


So Heinz foods are saving and will continue 
to save millions of kitchen hours for the 
women of America—precious hours that can 
be devoted to the needs of the nation! 














Prepared in the small-batch, old-fashioned 
way, Heinz foods are ready to help you keep 
right on setting the finest table in the world. 
Heinz Tomato Ketchup, Chili Sauce and 
Tomato Juice are rich in the homespun fla- 
vors America has always loved. The same 
is true of Heinz Pickles, Relishes, Steamed 
Puddings and Jellies— Apple Butter and 
Peanut Butter. Heinz Baby Foods—like all 
the 57 Varieties — are made of the highest- 
quality ingredients the land affords. 


And because we have been working con- 
stantly on the development of new methods, 
new products and new packages, women 
everywhere can continue to depend on us 
for many delicious, time-saving foods their 
families need and want! 


For more than 73 years nourishing Heinz 
foods have graced the tables of America. 
Today they mean more than flavorful, nutri- 
tious eating. They also represent a ready 
source of the vital extra hours your country 
asks of you now. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


Maker Of The Famous 57 Varieties 


6?) 


This advertisement is reprinted here because of the widespread interest and comment that followed its recent appearance in 420 newspapers 
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MAKES WORK EASIER 


Why waste energy and 
time cleaning dairy utensils 
and greasy dishes with 
“namby-pamby”’ methods? 

Climalene has what it 
takes for these jobs because 
it cuts grease and yet is 
not too harsh. A sudsless 
cleanser, it leaves no film. 

Fine for laundry and 
general cleaning, too—a 
grand all-around cleanser 
and water softener. 


Farm wives who use Climalene say: 


“Cuts milk scum best of any- 
thing we’ve tried.” Cedar Falls, a, 


“‘Climalene is grand for dishes 
. . . cuts all grease without 
much work.” Waterloo, Ia. 


“TI like Climalene for all clean- 
ing around the house, such as 
floors and woodwork.” 

Hillsdale County, Mich. 


“Fine for laundry ... speeds up 
my washing.” Logan County, Ohio 





Enjoy 3-Way Savings 
1. TIME—Dissolves grease fast 


2. WORK—Saves rubbing and 
scrubbing 


3. SOAP—Climalene is a real 


soap-saver 
The Climalene Co., Canton, Ohio 


t? WASH AND CLEAN with 


AT YOUR GROCERS 
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Vitamins and Minerals 


Using the Pressure Cooker 


Put enough hot water in the pressure 
cooker to reach to the rack. Heat to boil- 
ing. Place the partially sealed, hot, filled 
jars on the rack. Put the lid on the cooker 
and fasten it but leave the pet cock open. 
Heat until a steady stream of live steam 
comes from the pet cock, close the pet cock, 
and let the pressure rise to the number of 
pounds specified in the chart for the par- 
ticular product. Start counting time from the 
moment this pressure has been reached. Regulate 
heat to hold pressure steady for time pre- 
scribed for the product. 

Remove cooker from heat, and allow 
pressure to fall completely to zero and to 
stand at that point for a few minutes be- 
fore opening pet cock; then let it stand a 
few minutes longer before removing lid. 
Take out jars, tighten seals, and cool away 
from drafts. All jars except those with self- 
seal lids may be inverted while hot to test 
the seal and to distribute the product more 
evenly in the jar. 


The Wash-Boiler Method 


For sterilizing acid fruits, rhubarb, to- 
matoes, green peppers, and pimientos, 
use either a hot-water bath or steam bath. 
In either case use the wash boiler or other 
large container, with a wooden rack in the 
bottom. For the hot-water bath, have the 
boiler sufficiently full of boiling water so 
that tops of jars will be completely covered 
by the water. For the steam bath, have boil- 
ing water about three inches deep in the 
boiler, and be sure the lid of the boiler fits 
tightly enough so that the boiler is con- 
stantly filled with live steam. If it fits 
loosely, use a layer or two of cloth between 
lid and boiler to hold in the steam. 

Count processing time the minute the 
water around the jars begins to boil vigor- 
ously in the hot-water bath, or when steam 
begins to pour out freely around the lid. 


Sirups for Fruits 


Fruits canned in sirup have a better color 
and flavor than those canned in plain 
water. Granulated sugar makes the most 
desirable sirup, but honey or light corn 
sirup may be substituted for part of the 
sugar, measure for measure. Your sense of 
taste will guide you wisely. Honey alone 
is likely to give too definite a honev flavor. 


Vegetable-Canning Rules 


Prepare fresh garden vegetables as for 
cooking, then blanch and precook in the 
smallest amount of water ossible. Pack 
boiling hot in sterilized jars and use blanch- 
ing water to fill. Add one teaspoon salt to each 
quart jar of vegetables; one-half teaspoon to each 
pint (except corn and peas—see below). Leave 
three-fourths-inch air space at top for corn, 
peas, and greens. 

After filling tin cans with hot vegetable, 
seal completely before processing. Be sure 
to exhaust raw packs before sealing. Fasten 
self-sealing jar lids on tightly before 
processing. Do not tamper with seal after 
removing from pressure cooker. Partially 
seal screw-top mason jars before process- 
ing; that is, screw the lid tight, then un- 
screw about one-fourth turn back. After 
removing from pressure cooker seal tightly. 

Asparagus: Wash well, tie in bundles, 
precook four minutes, keeping tips above 
water. Pack hot in pint jars; process 30 
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minutes at 10 pounds pressure (24 

String Beans: Wash, break ends, cut or 
leave whole; precook two to five minutes, 
pack hot in pint jars; process 40 minutes at 
10 pounds pressure (240°). 

Beets: Wash, cut tops, but allow one 
inch of stem to remain. Parboil 15 minutes 
or until skins slip. Peel, slice, or dice; pack 
hot in pints or quarts; process two and 
one-half hours in hot-water bath or 30 
minutes in pressure cooker, 10 pounds 
pressure (240°). 

Corn: Cut from cob, cover with sweet 
brine (one tablespoon salt and two table- 
spoons sugar to one quart boiling water); 
heat to boiling. Fill pint jars, leaving three- 
fourths-inch air space. Process 60 minutes 
at 10 pounds pressure (240°). 

Greens (beet greens, chard, and spinaci 
Wash carefully in running water, lifting 
out greens; steam until wilted; cut and 
pack loosely in pint jars. Process 60 min- 
utes at 15 pounds pressure (250°). 

Peas: Shell, wash, precook two to four 
minutes. Add sweet brine (see corn); pack 
hot in pint jars; leave three-fourths-inch 
air space at top of jar. Process 45 minutes 
at 10 pounds pressure (240°). 

Tomatoes: Scald and peel; cut out hard 
cores. Pack whole or cut in pieces. Fill 
quart jars with hot tomato juice; process 
45 minutes in hot-water bath. 

Tomato Juice: Press hot tomato juice and 
pulp thru a fine sieve; bring to a boil; pack 
hot in quart jars; process five minutes in 
hot-water bath. 


Fruit-Canning Rules 


Always use fresh, ripe fruit. Prepare 
as for cooking. Most fruits are improved 
by precooking in sirup and packing hot; 
this method saves jar space, too. When 
this is done, fill jars almost to overflow- 
ing with hot fruit and sirup and seal 
tightly before processing in boiling or 
steam bath. To can fruits without sugar, 
precook them two to four minutes in a 
little water or their own juice, or pack cold 
in jars and fill jars to overflowing with 
boiling water or juice. Seal and process. 
When one-half-gallon jars are used for 
fruits, add five minutes to the processing 
time given for pint and quart jars. 

Sirup proportions: Light, one cup sugar to 
four cups water; medium, one cup sugar 
to two cups water; heavy, one cup sugar to 
three-fourths or one cup water. 

Apples: Wash, core, quarter. Cook in 
light sirup two to four minutes; sterilize 
in hot-water bath 15 minutes. 

Apricots: Wash, halve, pit. Precook three 
to five minutes in medium sirup; sterilize 
15 minutes in hot-water bath. 

Berries, all kinds: Wash, stem, pack, 
cover with boiling, medium sirup; sterilize 
20 minutes in hot-water bath. 

Cherries, Unpitted: Prick and pack cold 
with boiling hot sirup (heavy for sour 
cherries, medium for sweet); process 25 
minutes in hot-water bath. 

Pitted: Precook three to five minutes 
with sugar to taste. Process 10 minutes in 
hot-water bath. 

Peaches: Simmer a few peaches at a time 
in hot sirup; pack with layers overlapping 
into hot jars; cover with boiling medium 
sirup. Process 15 minutes in hot-water bath. 

Pears: Pare, core, cook four to eight 
minutes in medium or heavy sirup. 
Process 20 minutes in hot-water bath. 

Fruit Juices for Jelly: Prepare as for jelly 
making; add no sugar. Pack hot. END 
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We do not vouch for the wisdom of these 
ideas. Their merit is that they have worked. 
—Editors 


Ready Promptly. Our six-year-old had 
the habit of wasting much too much time 
at dressing. The rest of the family spent 
many minutes waiting for her to get ready. 
One Saturday afternoon I was driving to 
town to shop. She was told she could go if 
she was ready on time. I was in a hurry, 
and when I had waited a half hour for the 
slow dresser (she was still but half ready) 
I decided to take the other children and 
leave her at home with her dad who was 
working around the place. Her dad re- 
ported she cried a good deal that afternoon, 
but she has always been the first one dressed 
and ready since then.—Mrs. W. E. B., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Respecting Others’ Property. I had been 
having trouble keeping our four-year-old 
son from pulling and trampling on my 
flowers. I helped him make his own garden, 
of which he was very proud. The next time 
I found him destroying my flowers I 
picked up my hoe and started for his gar- 
den telling him I was going to ruin his 
plantings, then he’d know how I felt when 
he spoiled mine. He begged me not to, 
promising to leave my flowers alone. I 
stopped, but told him if he disturbed my 
garden again I would destroy his. I never 
have had to carry out the threat because he 
learned a valuable lesson no amount of 
spanking and scolding could accomplish. 
—Mrs. A. L. J., Garrett, Ind. 


All Set for Dinner. Our problem was to 
get the girls, six and three years old, to 
wash and be at the table on time. We 
usually called several times and were 
answered, “‘Coming!”’ but the girls made 
no appearance. Finally we made a game of 
it. When dinner was nearly ready I blew a 
whistle twice as a signal to wash and comb. 
When it was time to go to the table the 
whistle blew four times. If they weren’t at 
the table immediately after the four-blow 
signal, they did without that meal. Now 
the girls rush to get ready so they can blow 
he second call.—Mrs. E. A., Holton, Kans. 


Drink Milk. Our two children became 
tired of milk and I had considerable trouble 
getting them to drink any. I purchased a 
small bottle for each of them and when 
keeping out the daily milk supply I fill 
their bottles. They drink the bottled milk 
without any fuss, often asking for refills.— 
Mrs. J. H., Minerva, Ohio. 





Why not tell us of your child-training experi- 
ences? One dollar will be paid for every suc- 
cessful reader's idea published. Please address 
your Forum letters to Elizabeth Cobb Ellis, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 





1. When my mother starts acting like a martyr 
—whew! Of course we’d rather she didn’t have 
to live with us, but we really don’t mind it. 
Except when she interferes with Tinker... 






ej és aa eee 


2. So I blew up and said that using force was 
wrong. I said she’d simply have to let me bring 
Tinker up my own way. Mother got “hurt” 
and everything was awful till my eldest sister 
came. She’s married to a doctor. 





4. “Doctor Joe says Fletcher’s Castoria is 
gentle and safe—yet thorough. It clears away 
waste almost naturally, by gently stimulating 
muscular movement. And it isn’t griping. Let’s 
go get a bottle.” 





6. It doesn’t upset a child’s stomach, he said, 
for senna works mostly in the lower bowel ... . 
works easily, gently—in about 8 to 12 hours, 
so it doesn’t interfere with sleep. Then he 
suggested I try Fletcher’s Castoria in the 
economy Family-Size Bottle. 
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“All right, don’t listen to mother 
.-. bring her up your own way!” 





a PLZZ 
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One day Tinker needed a laxative. I said I'd 
give her a treat if she took it without any fuss 
(she hates the taste), when Mother broke in, 
“You're spoiling her. I’d make her take it.” 


> 





3. “You're quite right, Peg,” my sister said. 
“Forcing a laxative on a child can upset her 
entire system. Doctor Joe recommends 
Fletcher’s Castoria. You see, it’s made for 
children. Especially the taste. They love it.” 





5. The druggist recommended Fletcher’s Cas- 
toria, too. He said its chief ingredient is senna, 
an ingredient officially recognized in the Phar- 
macopeia of the United States. Senna, he 
added, is not harmful or habit-forming. 





7. Sure enough. Tinker loved the taste of 
Fletcher’s Castoria. It worked like a charm. 
So, mother and I both admitted we'd been 
wrong, and haven’t argued since. 


Always take a laxative only as directed 
on the package or by your physician. 


Ga+th-Tietzher CASTORIA 


The SAFE laxative made especially for children. 
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LEARN 


ZF 


TO DO THE 


NAMBA : 


Newest of new dance steps is the Samba 
(rhymes with palm—not jam) coming straight 
to us from our neighboring South American 
country, Brazil. Its breezy tempo captures all 
who try it—and is danced nightly at many of 
the swank dance spots of New York. 
Successful Farming’s latest booklet, “How 
to Do the Newest Dance Steps” (No. K173), 
diagrams and explains for you the basic 
Samba steps and turns. The “knee bend on 
every beat’ creates a captivating rhythm 
which has popularized this new dance step 
from east to west. Other favorite dances de- 
scribed in the book: the modern tango, Cuban 
rumba and conga, Castle Walk and Maxixe, 
the romantic waltz, and the ever-popular fox 
trot. For your copy send us 12 cents today! 


Entertainment Helps 


Announcements, Showers, and Birthday Parties 
(No. K198). Many clever showers; complete plans 
for announcing engagements; entertaining er 
by-month birthday parties 

Party Games for All Occasions (No. K164). Ac tion 
games, table and circle games. Costume parties— 
and lots of other thrilling games 12¢ 

Popular Cowboy Songs (No. K167). Fun for parties 
or club programs. 32 pages of popular songs... . 12c 

Songs From "Way Down South (No. K186). Be 
the popular one a parties by leading the gang in 
these well-known songs. . 

Easy Lessons in Guitar Playing (No. K188). Ex, 
plains the guitar fingerboard in detail; correct 
fingering. Also includes melody and guitar chords 
for seven favorite songs p 

Quick Course in Piano Playing (No. K190). "henrn 
quickly to read music, play chords in all differe ent 
keys, and popular songs. 32 pages 2e 

Home Course in New Ballroom Dances (No. 
K146). Diagrams and simple instructions for popu- 
lar dance steps. 32 pages. . 12 

Successful Parties. Sparkling with suggestions, 
bubbling over with entertainment ideas. . . 4c 

Games and Stunts for Two or More (No. ‘K194). 
Active games, quiet ones—planned for such times 
as when one or more friends drop in li 


Know Your Etiquette? 


Etiquette—the Correct Thing to Do (No. K168). 
Correct forms for introductions and departures — 
at home, in public places, business 

Good Table Manners (No. K118). Tells you Ea 
implements to use, what to say and do at the — 
dining table, and in public 

Youth’s Modern Manners. Know the right things 
to do and say at all times 10c 

Planning and Budgeting Your Wedding (No. 
K160). Complete plans and details to guide you on 
this important occasion 12c 


Other Helps 
Dress Designing Self-Taught (No. K109). From 


practice, experiment, and the basic rules of this 
book—you can learn to become a dress designer . 12c 

21 Ways to Earn Money at Home (No. K106). 
Learn how to turn ideas into dollars 

Guide to the United States Armed Forces (New 
KI111). Outlines the organization and functions of 
the Army, Navy, Coast Guard, and Marine Corps. 
Tells how to recognize insignia of rank in = 
branches of the service 

What Your Government Does 
K196). Know the many ways in which the Govern- 
ment can help you 12 

How to Make Rock Gardens and Lily Pools 
(No. K105). Tips on inexpensive plants, common 
errors to avoid in building rock gardens 12¢ 

How to Plant and Care for Your Garden (No. 
K171). Practical advice to aid you in your work. 12c 


@ Please be certain your complete name, rural 


route number, city, and state are listed when 
placing your order. For these helps write to: 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
3006 Meredith Building, Des Moines, lowa 
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Hetto, Playfellows! 

Why don’t you have a summer campaign 
among yourselves? Call it a Victory Cam- 
paign. In your spare time see if you can do 
odd jobs to make money—care for the 
neighbor’s small children, sell extra vege- 
tables and fruits and flowers, pick pin- 
feathers from chickens. This extra money 
can go into the club treasury; you may 
want to give it to the Red Cross or a relief 
fund, or buy War Savings Stamps. 

I hope you’re having fun this summer. 
If you or any of your friends want to be- 
come a member of our Playfellows’ Club 
just write me the complete name and 
address and I’Il send one of our red, white, 
and blue membership pins. The only dues 
—a friendly letter to me every month. 


* * * 


RIDDLES: 1. What has no feet, but always 
runs? 2. What’s the most bashful thing in 
the world? 3. What has four eyes and still 
can’t see? 


Answers: “tddrsssstyy "€ ‘20RJ SIT UO 
sAemye aie spuey sil ae IY ‘7 ‘JOAN Y “| 
—Charlotte Propst, R. 1, Moha au’ North Dakota 


* * 


HAVE YOU 
HEARBD— 


Have you heard of the generous cow 

Who gave such rich milk that now 

She is dreadfully thin and wishes 
she'd been 


More conservative? Poor, foolish cow! 


Have you heard of the old speckled hen 
Whose chickens deserted her? Then 
She went cluck, and c-luck, what luck! 
Her chicks all returned. Happy hen! 


—Jess Dobson Alt 
* * * 
PUSSIES IN THE CORNER. Mark off a 


large square. Four girls and boys are pus- 
sies, and each one of them stands in a 
corner of the square. All others stand in the 
center of the square. The pussies quietly 
call to each other, “‘Puss, puss, puss!” 
They try to change corners quickly before 
anyone from the center group takes their 
places. If someone from the center does get 
to a corner before a pussy, he becomes 
pussy, and the one whose corner he wins 
takes his place in the middle of the square. 
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CAN YOU UNSCRAMBLE these words 
to get good, healthy vegetables out of them? 
One dollar in War Savings Stamps for the 
three neatest, correct answers. They should 
be easy for you! 


1. gasarpaus 5; 
2. neba 6. 
3. tebe 7. 

. bacgeba 8. 


topaot 
nisphac 
matoot 
tracro 
* * * 
TONGUE-TWISTERS. Repeat these rapidly: 


Five feliows fell full-face on four full 
freezers of frozen fruit juices. 2. Sam sails 
several sailboats every sunny summer. 3. 
Tell Tom Timothy tattletales are taboo! 

—Betty Sisak, Lundys Lane, 


+ * * 
ANIMAL CHASE. There are two bases in 


this game. Choose one to be “‘it.” He 
stands between the two bases; the other 
players line up at one base and give 
themselves the names of animals (make 
sure to keep the names secret). Oftentimes 
there are several who have the same name. 
“Tt calls out an animal and the one who 
is that animal must run to the other base 
before he is tagged by “‘it.”’ If he is tagg 
before he reaches base, he must join “it” 
and help him catch the other players as 
they are called, and so on. When there are 
no more animals standing on bases start 
over again; the one who was tagged first 
becomes “‘it.”” This is fun. —Mary Ann Cecrle 
R. 1, B. 24, Milligan, Nebraska. 
* * * 


WHICH WORD IN each of the following 
groups is out of place? One dollar in War 
Savings Stamps for the three neatest, cor- 
rect answers. We’ve underlined the out-of- 
place word in the first group. Can you find 
the others? 


Pennsylvania 


. Horse, goat, glass, deer, hog. 

. Rose, snapdragon, lily, robin, aster. 

. Rye, wheat, barley, oats, sugar. 

. Wagon, bicycle, scooter, chair, skates. 
. River, stream, mountain, brook, lake. 
. Hard, red, smooth, soft, rough. 


* * * 


BE SURE your letters and entries are mailed 
before June 25. Address Ruth Elaine, Suc- 
cessful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 
* * * 
$1 MARCH PRIZE-WINNERS 
MARCH QUIZ. Goldie Mitchell, 
Bijou Hills, South Dakota; Russell 
Wegner, Wisner, Nebraska; Irene 
Harvath, R. 2, B. 69, Rome, Ohio. 
FARM SCRAMBLE: Imogene Olm- 
stead, R. 1, Kidder, Missouri; Nella 
Schultz, Malcom, Iowa; Melvin 
Stehr, Putman, Pennsylvania. 
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Ready to Can? 
[ Continued from page 45 | 


rings). Don’t use under pressure jars with 
cracks, nicks, bubble holes. Nicked ones 
are all right for jellies, preserves, pickles, or 
storing dried food. Run your fingers along 
the top edge of jars to feel for smoothness. 
Both the jar top and lid should form a per- 
fect plane. A good check is to fill the jar 
with warm water, put on ring and tighten 
the lid; invert and shake hard. If no water 
escapes, the jar is fit. If water does escape, 
trade off jar and lid to see which is at fault. 
Pint and quart-size jars serve best for 
most home-canning purposes. Acid fruits 
and tomatoes may be canned in half- 
gallon jars, but non-acid products shouldn’t 
go into this larger size because heat pene- 
trates thru them so slowly, making a longer 
proc essing necessary. Half-pint and pint 
jars are best for preserves, jellies, pickles. 


(\RELESSNESS on our part many times 
is the reason our jars aren’t in as good con- 
dition as they should be. When washing 
them after and before use, handle very 
carefully. After sterilizing, stand them in 
warm water on a cloth or rack so they 
don’t bump. It is well to leave the proc- 
essed jars in the canner three or four 
minutes after the canner is opened, to 
eliminate danger of breakage, since jars 
are under great strain. Make sure no draft 
is reaching them when cooling so they 
won’t crack, and don’t store them right up 
against each other where they'll nick. 

Most vegetables and fruits can be 
packed in plain tin cans but enamel-lined 
ones help preserve appearance of foods 
that usually discolor in plain tin. An “R” 
enamel helps to keep red-colored fruits and 
vegetables from discoloring. The ‘‘C” 
enamel prevents corn, succotash, and other 
products from discoloring. 

Rubber rings this year may be single 
lipped and thinner. For safety, rings 
shouldn’t be used more than once. A good 
one will stretch to twice its length and re- 
turn without losing shape. The simple way 
of checking to see if the ring will withstand 
temperature of processing is to double the 
ring and press the fold with the fingers. 
The rubber shouldn’t crack. 

Protect the porcelain-lined metal jar lids 
you have. Don’t use a knife or blunt instru- 
ment to separate lid and ring. A dented lid 
is unfit for re-use. And make sure lids and 
screw bands are clean before storing in a 
clean, dry place. 


Two-prece type metal covers for jars 
will become more prevalent with the scar- 
city of materials, because after a vacuum 
seal has been made, the screw band can be 
removed and used again and again. The 
lids proper are coated with acid-resisting 
enamel over a coating of gold lacquer. 
Fitted with a specially developed rubber 
seal, they’re impervious to excessive heat, 
pressure, food acids. Do not turn the jar 
upside down while still hot; the seal is not 
completed until the jar is cold. 

Many of our common kitchen utensils 
will be worked aplenty during canning 
season—pans, colander, jar funnel, tongs, 
measuring cups, ladles, large spoons, wood- 
€n spoons, stainless steel knives, vegetable 
brushes, scales, thermometer. Clean all 
these thoroly. Bacteria grow so rapidly that 
cleanliness can’t be stressed too much. 

Half the job of canning is preparing for 
it, and when all equipment is accounted 
for before the season, the work seems much 
less strenuous. Are you ready? END 
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WHOLESOME 


Actual cost of all ingredients, using 
nationally advertised brands. 
























MADE ALL AT ONCE— 
BAKED FRESH ON 
SEPARATE DAYS 
@ Bake part at a time— 
keep balance of dough in 
refrigerator. Complete 
recipe and method sent 
free. Write: Northwest- 
ern Yeast Company, Dept. 
SF-6, 1750 N. Ashland 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


| Opn some of the most exciting and 
timely news you've heard in months! 
A way to save money—not just pennies— 
but real money. It's a way to add sparkling 
new variety to your meals. And it’s simple 
as A. B.C. 

This enticing array of breads costs just 
36c! Breads to tempt the palate and re- 
store jaded appetites. Breads so delicious 
they give any meal a “‘lift’’. Crunchy bread 
sticks! Delectable honey covered cinna- 
mon buns! Plain bread and raisin bread 
and fluffy pan rolls! And even an “ama- 
teur’’ can make them with Hi-Speed Maca 
Yeast. Try it! Surprise yourself and thrill 
your family. 

Hi-Speed Maca Yeast eliminates old- 
time fuss and bother from home baking. 
Maca works fast—and it keeps without 
refrigeration! You can keep a handy sup- 


Granular 
Fast-Acting 








ply on your pantry shelf—bake any time 
you wish! And Maca gives bakings the 
glorious old-fashioned flavor everyone 
loves —adds distinctive deliciousness to 
the rich “substance” so characteristic of 
home-baked breads. 

Adopt this money-saving idea in your 
home. Send for the recipe and method 
offered above. Use it soon. Let Maca Yeast 
lead you to a real baking triumph. NOTE: 
Recipe offered above used Honey as 
sweetening instead of sugar—a smart 
trick to know in these days of rationing. 


ASK MACA The Fast-Acting, Quick-Rising, Granular Yeast 


FOR 


IT KEEPS WITHOUT REFRIGERATION 








FREE! 


1:3,000 
OF WAR 


SAVI : BONDS—72 PRIZES 


IN SUCCESSFUL FARMING’S 


SECOND 


The national spotlight today is turned on the farmer as 
a producer of essentials without which our nation and 
other nations cannot survive. In order to produce better, 
faster, with less labor, the farmer and his family must 
have workable farm buildings. Storage and shelter for 
vital stocks and crops, and comfort for farm workers are 
*“must’s.”” 

To accelerate getting these “‘must’s” and putting them 
to work, Successful Farming has launched its second big 
building contest, this one to stress the most efficient new 


AND LARGER BUILDING CONTEST! 


service buildings, the most efficient remodeled service 
buildings, the most livable and attractive rooms. 

No matter how small or large your improvement may 
be, your chance to win is the same. Mail the coupon be- 
low, and Successful Farming will send you absolutely free a 
copy of its new book, “Successful Homes and Service 
Buildings.” All entries begun after April 9, 1942, must 
comply with the government’ s Conservation Construc- 
tion Order L-41. See page 15 of this issue for what you 
may build under this order. 


pooor oe EE eee 


KIRK FOX, EDITOR, SUCCESSFUL FARMING—2106 MEREDITH BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


Enter my name in Successful Farming’s Second Building Contest, and send me my 
free copy of Successful Farming’s 76-page book, 


“Successful Homes and Service 








Buildings,” and all information about the contest, without cost or obligation to me. 
Name R.F.D. 
City State 





Dealer’s Signature 
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WONDERFUL FOR COOKING! 


KEROSENE RANGES 

BO KEROSENE RANGES 

give really marvelous 
results in cooking. Boss burners 
provide quick and powerful cook- 
ing heat...clean...no smoke, soot or 
odor. Try a Boss Range and you'll 
agree—"“You can’t beat BOSS”. 


Send for booklet describing com-: 
plete line. 


STOVES 
OVENS 
HEATERS 








HUENEFELD CO., cinc 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


NNAT 





\ WITH GLASS MILK PAILS 


Easier to keep clean than ever 
before! Today's greatest milking 
machine triumph! Gas or electric. 
Write Ben H. Anderson Mig. Co., 
Madison Wis.. Dept.13. 


CLEAN-EASY 


~ PORTABLE & TRACK 
MILKERS 


ALL ENLARGEMENTS 


Films carefully developed and enlarged, 
ex., 25c; 16 ex., 











Books—Productive Vegetable Growing, by J. W. 
Lloyd, long recognized as an authoritative text of 
vegetable growing, has been revised and brought 
up to date in the light of recent develo: ents in 
this field. Illustrated, pages, cloth, $3.00. Send 
money to Successful Farming. 











HOW your corns you’re 
the “boss.” Simply fol- 
low this treatment that 
works as shown in the dia- 
grams— and does it while 
you walk! 

Get Blue-Jay Corn Plas- 
ters today. They cost very 
little—only a few cents to 
treat each corn—at all drug it may be enally 5e 
and toilet goods counters. moved,* 

*Stubborn cases may requtre a second application, 


Felt pad (C) helps re- 
lieve pain by remov- 
ing pressure, Medica- 
tion (D) acts on corn. 


In a few days corn 
is gently loosened so 
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Successful Recipes 


[ Continued from page 43 | 


RAISIN-NUT PUDDING —Miss A. M. R., S. Dak. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


31% quarts hot milk 
V4 cup butter 
2 cups seedless raisins 
2 cups chopped 

nut meats 


Mix pudding powder with cold milk, 
stirring until smooth. Add hot milk and 
butter and cook over direct heat until mix- 
ture thickens; stir constantly. Add raisins 
and continue cooking five to seven minutes, 
or until thoroly cooked, stirring frequently, 
Cool, stirring occasionally. Fold in nuts. Serve plain or with whipped cream and 
garnish with chopped nuts. Serves 36. 


10 414-ounce pack- 
ages prepared 
butterscotch-pud- 
ding powder 

2 cups cold milk 





REFRIGERATOR ORANGE ROLLS 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


—Mrs. M. D. Z., Wis. 


Pour scalded milk over the lard, sugar, 
and salt; add mashed potatoes; cool to luke- 
warm. Dissolve yeast in lukewarm water 
and add to first mixture. Then add eggs 
and flour; knead until smooth. Let rise in 
greased bowl until doubled in bulk. Cover, 
and set in refrigerator. As desired, use dough 
for rolls. For orange rolls, roll out dough to 
one-fourth-inch thickness. Spread with mix- 
ture of orange rind, juice, sirup, and butter (which has been cooked eight to 10 minutes). 
Roll as for jelly roll. Cut into one-and-one-half-inch slices and place each in a greased 
muffin cup. Let rise until doubled in bulk. Bake in moderately hot oven (375°) 15-20 
minutes. Makes three dozen rolls. 


114 cups scalded milk 1/4 cup lukewarm water 

%3 cup lard 2 eggs, well beaten 

% cup sugar 7 cups flour 

11/4, teaspoons salt 3 tablespoons grated 

1 cup mashed orange rind 
potatoes 1 cup orange juice 

1 package granular 11 cups corn sirup 
or 1 cake fresh yeast 3 tablespoons butter 





PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH SPINACH 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


—Mrs. C. D., Wis. 


Fry bacon until crisp. Add to spinach. 
Add flour to bacon drippings and blend 
thoroly. Add hot water and cook over low 
heat until thick, stirring constantly. Add 
sugar, vinegar, and seasonings. Pour over 
spinach. Stir well and garnish with sliced 
hard-cooked eggs. Serves six. 


114 tablespoons 
vinegar 

34 teaspoon salt 

Ye teaspoon pepper 

2 hard-cooked 
eggs 


6 slices bacon, 
diced 

5 cups chopped 
raw spinach 

3 tablespoons flour 

11% cups hot water 

2 tablespoons sugar 





MEAL-IN-ONE —Mrs. E. B. T., Mich. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Rub meat with salt and sprinkle with 
pepper; brown on all sides in hot fat. Place 
in Dutch oven or heavy pan and add water 
and molasses; cover and simmer two hours. 
Add vegetables, more seasonings to taste; 
cover; and cook 40 minutes longer. Remove 
meat and vegetables; thicken stock with flour. Serves six to eight. 


3 pounds beef rump 
Vo teaspoon salt 

4 teaspoon pepper 
2 tablespoons fat 
1 cup water 


Ye cup molasses 

6 potatoes 

6 onions 

6 carrots 

2 tablespoons flour 





% Instead of reheating meat loaf the second day, slice it thin, 
dip in beaten egg, roll in corn meal or cracker crumbs, and fry 
in hot fat until golden brown. It’s good!—Mrs. M. P., Mo. 


* * * * * * * =e 


THIS MENU IS GOOD! 


Lamb Patties* 


* * * * * * 


On warm Sunday afternoons, when you 
want as many hours away from the kitchen 
as possible and feel inclined to serve easily, 
quickly prepared meals, this one will go 
well; there’s goodness in every bite. Tho 
it’s simple, a festive touch is given by the 
lamb patties and salad bowl. 

Remember children need at least one 
and one-half pints of milk a day and adults, 
one pint. Include this calcium and phospho 
rus-rich liquid in cooked foods (creamed peas 
and potatoes here). Serve it refreshingly cold 
for a drink, and don’t forget it fits right into 
delicious ice cream and puddings. 


Whipped Potatoes Creamed Peas 


Cabbage Salad Bowl* 


Buttered Biscuits Preserves 


Fresh Strawberries—Cream 


Milk Tea Coffee 


*Recipe appears in this issue. 





One dollar is paid for every reader's recipe published in our maga- 
zine. Why not share your family’s favorites? Address Successful Reci- 
pes Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa.—Editors 
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“Landscape for Living” 
[ Continued from page 23 | 


whenever there’s time and whenever the 
plants, trees, or shrubs to be moved or 
pruned can stand it. Then let me explain 
the schedule Illinois farmers have worked 
out with H. W. Gilbert, landscape exten- 
sion specialist at the college: 

First step, say the Illinois men, is to size 
up your place. It might help to go across 
the road or down the lane to get a better 
perspective or picture. Is the driveway in 
the right place? Do any of the buildings 
detract from the house? Does the vegetable 
garden slope to the north so it’s in the shade 
most of the day? Does your tall house look 
too tall, your short house too short, your 
narrow one too narrow? Any old tires or 
tubs in the front yard filled with flowers? 
Does your screen planting of shrubs have a 
half-naked appearance? Is it hard to get 
to the front door? Does your sidewalk 
curve like a snake for no apparent reason? 
Do you detour around two or three other 
buildings in getting from the house to the 
most important yard building, say the 
barn? 


Gre OND step is to make an accurate, 
measured drawing of the entire farmstead 
and service area to be landscaped. Show in 
scale something like the drawing on page 
23 the size and location of the house, fence 
lines, poultry house, barn, sheds, cribs, 
walks, paths, roads, garage, and so on. 
Show the location of the house’s first-floor 
windows, doorsteps, basement windows, 
basement entrance, fuel entrance, and 
porches. Decide what views, if any, you 
wish to screen out. 

Third step is to paint and repair all the 
buildings if they need it. Notice how much 
better a farmstead looks if all buildings are 
painted the same color—white, ivory, 
cream, light gray or even the traditional 
barn red (but here, of course, the home 
should not follow suit). Bright yellows, 
oranges, or other “‘wild” colors are taboo 
because they distract attention too much 
from the pleasant objects. 

Fourth step, after you have the place 
“with its hair combed,” is to take a look at 
it with changes in mind. Very probably 
some of the things you thought needed 
rearranging don’t, while others you had 
missed before are howling for attention. 
Now it’s time to make your second map of 
the place, this one with changes indicated, 
and to sit down and say to yourself: ““Take 
iteasy!’’ You’ve got so many changes there 
that it looks like all year in the yard and no 
time in the fields; that’s wrong. The idea in 
farm landscaping is to go at it a step at a 
time because it isn’t a season, but a four- 
or five-season job. 

Your first job (after map-making) in 
changing or improving your farmstead 
landscape is to see that there is good lawn, 
which is the canvas upon which you paint 
your landscape picture. The lawn should 


be open in front of the house, not cluttered 
up with flower beds. August and Septem- 
ber are the best months to seed the lawn, 


altho spring plantings are satisfactory up 
until May 15. Bluegrass is the best grass in 
most areas, but because it dries up in mid- 
summer it should be supplemented with 


tedtop and ryegrass, which make a quick 
start. For new seeding at least one pound 
of a mixture of 5 parts of bluegrass, 3 parts 


of redtop, and 2 parts of ryegrass should 
be seeded on each 300 square feet. This 
is probably the only time this seedbed will 
be prepared, so do [ Continued on page 60 





“This quick, easy cleanser 
is all the help | need!” 


Why clutter up your shelves with 





“special-duty” cleansers, when Bon Ami 
cleans so many things well? You'll like 
the quick way it cleans and polishes bath- 
tubs and sinks, stoves and pots and pans, 
and metal fixtures. And, remember, Bon 
Ami cleans without scratching! You'll be 
especially glad of that now that so many 
household things are hard to replace. 


Bon Ami 





“hasn’t 











SUCCESSFUL 
FARMING 


10 


Per Copy! 


Single-copy price of Successful 
Farming is advanced to 10 cents, 
effective with the June, 1942, 
issue. 

There has been no increase in 
subscription rates. You can still 
subscribe for 50 cents a year; 
$1 for 3 years; $1.50 for 5 years. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Des Moines, lowa 
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Booka—Judging Farm Animals, by Charles S. 
Plumb. With every farm youngster and every other 
farm family member on the livestock farm vitally 
interested in this business of judging farm animals, 
this is a book that will be studi from cover to 
cover. Over pages of real information on every 

hase of judging all types of beef and dairy cattle, 
poress, mules, jacks, mutton and wool sheep, goats, 
lard and bacon hogs, and so on. Here is a fine er 
book full of heipful information. Illustrated, 60 
pages, cloth, $3.00. Send money to Successful Farm- 
ing. 


BUNIONS « 


LARGE OR 
TENDER JOINTS “iM 


Doctor’s New Quicker Relief! 


Stop suffering! If you have painful bun- 
ions, enlarged or tender joints, you'll 

et quick relief with the New Super- 
Se Scholl's Zino-pads. Feel the 
world of difference these thin, soft, soothing, 
cushioning pads make . .. how they lift shoe 
pressure off the sensitive spot and protect the 
joint. New in design and texture and 630 
softer than before! not come off in the bath. 
More economical! Cost but a trifle. Sold every- 
where. Insist on Dr. Scholl’ 


D! Scholls Zino pads 
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Farmer's Trading Center ——= 





Advertisements using illustration or display (large) type, $4.40 per agate line. This classification is open to baby chick, poultry, livestock, pet stock, and schools. Straight classified 


(no illustration or display type)— 


20 word minimum—all classifications—55 cents a word. Write Successful Farming, Des Moine: s, » Sa tor complete information 








FAMOU 







Livability Guarantee. 


catalog in colors. 


Mrs. Atz Guarantees You That When Better 
Chix are Hatched, ATZ’S Will Hatch Them 


Flocks Bloodtested, fall of 1941, for B.W.D. 
and Typhoid, the most dreaded diseases in 
Baby Chix. You are also protected by our 


We hatch all popular Varieties. 
We Specialize in SEXING. 


Thousands of repeat orders tell us our prices, 
quality and honesty are much favored. Part- 
ing with cash in advance agi confidence. 


I enjoy and appreciate that 
confidence and _ personally 
pledge myself to retain it 
1 


We guarantee live delivery 
prepaid. Write for prices and 


Mail Angwered Same Day 


AT2’S MAMMOTH HATCHERIES 
DEPT. 14, HUNTINGBURG, INDIANA 








" Naturally hornless, hardy. 
Profits quick maturing beef cattl 
from Write for FREE illustrated 

booklet. 
POLLED POLLED HEREFORD ASS'N., 
HEREFORDS 752 0. C. Bidg., DES MOINES, OWA 





YOU WANT SHROPSHIRES 


for Both Wool and Mutton 
ASK US WHY 


Lafayette, 








SMOKY SUSIE 1184845 


Has Just Been Awarded Gold and 
Silver Medals by the A. J. C. C. 


Starting at the age of 3 years, 1 month, Susie 
produced 784.13 Ibs. fat in 365 days. 


THIS IS A STATE RECORD FOR IOWA 
Her last calf was a heifer. 


MEREDITH JERSEY FARM 


Des Moines, lowa 
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Iea—Coloring, Finishing and Pai & Wood, 











in 
by A. C. Newell, supplies in the most minute detail 





WHITE LEGHORN 


Beoks—Fitting Farm Tools, by L. M. Roehl, Di- 
rections for sharpening and maintaining farm tools, 
a lot of information for the price—$1.00. Send 
money to Successful Farming. 


the ‘‘whys and hows"’ of getting wood in proper 
condition for the finest of finishing, and in addition 
there is extremely complete discussion of the newest 
techniques in finishes of practically all kinds. Tho 
this book goes into the matter of wood finishing in 
more detail than might be required by most farm- 





AAA Started Pullets ;2,°° ee 


It pays to buy the best. Plan to have eggs $ 
when prices are high. Send cash in full. 

Reserve pullets now. Catalog FREE. We tr 
brood and ship thousands weekly. . 0. B. 


BUSH Hatchery, 27, Clinton, Mo. 


if you want them 


“THE MAPLES" 








ROW CAPONS wont ehicers 


“Marcy Farm Strain,” Day-Old Cockenel Jersey Giante (White or 
Black), make Largest, Finest Capons. (R wg &, made started capons 
) Command Premium Prices. Our 
Big Profits. Pesent Stock. Illinois U 
Buy your chicks Now. Big Discounts. Descriptive Literature. 


DRAWER 2702E PITTSFIELD, ILLINOIS 


ers, there are some who have treasured old furni- 
ture and fine hardwoods in their homes, woods 
that deserve only the finest of professional treat 
ment. For jobs of that kind, and for the rural 
library as a source of sound technical information 
on fine wood-finishing, this is a splendid book. 
Illustrated, 480 a cloth, $4.50. Send money to 





ed and Pullorum Tested, 
Approv an ‘ullorum Tested, 
re Sucsesseus Farmin 


| 








BABY CHICKS AND POULTRY 


Schlichtman’s Chicks, U. 8. Approved, 
Pullorum Tested. Per 100 Prepaid. Leg- 
horns, Anconas $7.75; Rocks, Reds, Or- 





3,300,000,000 Dozen Eggs produced in 
1941. Your government wants 4,200,000,- 
000 dozens in 1942—guarantees high prices 
until June, 1943. Do your part—increase pingtons, Wyandottes, Minorcas $8.40; 
your laying flock with Carney chicks. Giants, Brahmas $9.45; Assorted $5.95. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Men Wanted for Old Rawleigh Routes | Choice Equipped Farm—8s0a tillable, 
which have paid our Dealers big for years. 7la pasture & wood, creek, springs; good 
Over 200 farm-home necessities. Old 7-room dwelling, electricity, bath, 3-room 
established demand. Specials every trip [ Cottage, basement barn, etc; handy village 
help make larger sales. Low wholesale $6500, terms, including team, 14 cows, 10 
rices. Good cash profits. No age limits. heifers, 2 bull calves, brood sows, chickens, 








Barred, Buff, White Roc ~ a Reds, Wyan- Pedigree sired and sexed “chicks. Free cata- 

5—106 log explaining 2-week replacement guaran- 
tee. Schlichtman Hatchery, Appleton City, 
Missouri. 


Super-Quality ‘‘AAA'’ Chicks:—Mis- 
souri State approved. Bloodtested. 100% 
live, prompt Savery, Leghorns $8.40. 
Rocks; Wyandottes; Reds $8.40. Heavy 
Assorted $6.90. Assorted $5.40. Postpaid. 
Early order discounts. Sexed chicks. Free 
catalog A B C Hatchery, Garden City, 
Missouri. 


Stouffer's Sturdy — Bloodtested, 
Inspected, flocks. R. P. Leghorn stock. 
Anconas, ‘Rocks, Reeds: Wyandottes, Or- 
pingtons, Min-Leg. Hybrid. — Chicks. 
Get complete prices. Special Assorted 
$5.95. Leghorn Gochoreha $2.45 Collect. 
Sou Hatchery, Waddams Grove, 
nols. 


dottes, Orpingtons $8.2 ); Pullets 
$11.00; Cockerels $7. 45 5; Big English 
White Leghorns $8.25—100; Pullets 
$16.00; Cockerels $3.25; Heavy Mixed 
$6.75; Light Mixed $7.25; Seconds $3.95; 
Heavy Mixed (no sex guarantee) $6.45. I 
can make immediate shipment. Carney 
Hatchery, Box 15, Shelbyville, Indiana. 


Clover Valley Chicks, U. S. Approved— 
Pullorum Tested $5.90 and up. oduced 
by one of America’s oldest reliable hatch- 
erles. Since 1906 a leader in high quer. 
fast moneymaking chicks. Play safe with 
your investment—give us a trial order. All 
leading breeds, sexed or unsexed, and 
turkey poults. Get low prices, Free catalog, 
14-day protection and 95% sex accuracy 
guarante:'s. Clover Valley Poultry Farm, 
Box 12, Ramsey, Indiana. 





No layoffs. If you will work steady for good 
pay, write. Give age, references. Rawleigh 
Co., Dept. F-159-SHW, Freeport, Ill. 











Summer Prices—Save up to $5.00 per 
100 on Pullets, Males, Hybrids, or Straight 
Run. One Grade Only, The Best. 196,000 
Blood Tested Breeders, all Super Culled 
and Hogan Tested for High Premium Egg 
Records. 32 years breeding makes Sieb's 
Chicks second to none. Send for Amazing 
Bargain Prices and Valuable Free Chick 
Book. Sieb’s Hatchery, Box 226, Lincoln, 





Stouffer's Famous ROP Chicks: 80,000 
each week COD, if preferred, prepaid. No 
money down. We have pullets, cockerels, or 
as hatched Brown, White —_ Buff, 


Barred, White Rocks; ae. 
Giants; Hampshire Reds; On ons; 
Minorcas. Leghorn Cockerels $2.4: eavy 


cockerels $7.95; heav ry and light ae no 
sex guarantee, $6.95. Get our complete 
prices. Stouffer's Hatchery, Lena, Illinois. 





For Immediate Delivery—English 
White, Brown, Buff Leghorny, Anconas 
$8.45—100; Pullets $16.95; C oe 
$3.95; Barred, White, Buff Rocks, 

White W yandottes, Buff Orpingtons $8. 28 
—100; Pullets $11.45; Cockerels $7.95. 
Heavy Mixed $7.25; Light Mixed $6.95; 
Seconds $3.95. Write for catalog and poult 
and duckling prices. Davis Poultry Farm, 
Route 18C, Ramsey, Indiana. 


“Chicks of Distinction’’. Big 1942 
Guide Book tells how these famous chicks 
can make more money for you, also how to 
care for them. Describes breeding back of 
all leading breeds. Write for Free copy to- 
day, also “Victory’’ summer prices on 
sexed or unsexed chicks. Heizer’s Quality 
Hatchery, Box 16, New Albany, Indiana. 








I Can Give You Immediate oatives of 
Barred, Buff, White Rocks, Reds, ite 
Wyandottes '$8.25—100; Pullets $10.95, 
Cockerels $7.95. Big English White Leg- 
horns $8.45—100; Hlets $15.95; Cock- 
erels $3.45; Heavy Mixed $7.25; Heavy 
Mixed (no sex guarantee) $6.75; Light 
Mixed $6.45; Seconds $3.95. Conrad’s 


Jackson County Hatchery, Box 13, Sey- 
mour, Indiana. 








Carbolineum Kills Mites! One applica- 
tion a year is guaranteed to kill and keep 
out mites, blue bugs, fowl ticks. Demand 
Avenarius Carbolineum with arrow trade- 
mark. Free folder—write Carbolineum 
Company, Dept. 7, Milwaukee, Wis. 


White Leghorn AAA Started Pullets 2 to 
4 weeks-—$22.95 Express, fob... 100% 
delivery. Buy the best. Reserve Pullets 
now. Send cash, money order. Catalog 
free. Thousands weekly. Bush Hatchery, 
Clinton, Mo. 


Super-Quality ‘‘AAA"’ Big English Type 
White Leghorns. Missouri State approved. 
Se live prompt ag $8.40. Pullets 
$14.90. Postpaid. Early order Gogoun. 
Free catalog. A B C Hatchery, Garden 
City, Missouri. 


200-300 Pedigreed Sired Big Ty Egg- 
Bred White Leghorn Pullets $12.50; Cock- 
erels $2.25. Four weeks old pullets $23.0. 
95% sex guarantee. Marti Leghorn Farm, 
Windsor, Missouri. 


Immediate Delivery English Strain 
White Leghorns, Barred, White Rocks, 
Reds, Wyandottes, and high producing 
Blue Andalusians. Write Atz’ Hatchery, 
Dept. 17, Milltown, Indiana. 

















Triple Guaranteed Large White Leg- 
horns. Hansons’ 300-Egg Foundation 
Stock. Approved AAA Pullets $13.95; 
Cockerels $2.95. Postpaid. Ortner Farms, 
Clinton, Mo. 


$$$$ from Wayne Chicks. 21 Purebred 
varieties, 6 Hybrids as hatched or sexed. 
Priced reasonable. Catalogue. Wayne 
Hatchery, Wayne City, Illinois. 








Colonial Chicks: World's largest capacity 
means rock bottom prices. Leading breeds. 
Catalog Free. Colonial Poultry Farms, 
Pleasant Hill, Mo., Wichita, Kansas. 


$$$$ from Wayne White or Brown egg 
laying hybrids. As hatched or sexed priced 
reasonable. Catalogue. Wayne Hatchery, 
Wayne City, Illinois. 











Men Wanted—<Auto-Diesel Mechanics. 
We pay your railroad fare to Nashville. 
Let us train you to be an expert mechanic 
and help you get a good job. The cost to 
you is small. For free booklet write 
Nashville Auto-Diesel School, Dept. 274, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


I Will Give You $5.00 Worth full size 
packages foods, groceries, soap, etc. Free if 
you agree to show friends and others. 
Amazing spare time money making oppor- 
tunity. W = Zanol, 6289 Monmouth, 
Cincinnati, 








Earn Good Money Now in full or part 
time selling of safety approved Cesco 
Electric Fence Controllers, high line and 
battery models. Write for complete details. 
Gardner Manufacturing Company, Hori- 
con, Wisconsin. 


Agents—Big Line Including Food 
Products Fast selling premium and bargain 
deals. Low prices. Send card for big outfit 
offer with gift. Ho-Ro-Co, 2729 Dodier, 
St. Louis, Mo. 








Wanted—Responsible men to call on 

farmers. Steady work. Good pay. No ex- 
perience or capital required. Write S. F. 
Morris, Box 834, Bloomington, Il. 





Worm Expeller Free with Vi-Tonic: 
Famous Mineralized Yeast Feed. Salesmen 
and Farmer Agents Wanted. Opening for 
District Manager. Write Midwest Mineral 
Company, Grinnell, Iowa. 





Easy, Quick Profits. Write for big free 
Sample Case Offer. Cosmetics, Medicines, 
Flavorings. Collins Laboratory, Memphis, 
Tenn., Dept. CL-6. 





FOR FARM WOMEN 


Make Up to $25-35 Week as a trained 

ractical nurse! Learn quickly at home. 
30oklet free. Chicago School of Nursing, 
Dept. F-5, Chicago. 








“Send Us Wool’’—Trade wool for wool- 
ens. Wool batting, blankets, yarns. Write 
for circular. Litchfield Woolen Company, 
318 Marshall, Litchfield, Minn. 





SQUABS 


Raise Highly-Profitable Royal squabs. 
Read our informing book. Personal money- 
making helpful Coperieness. Free. Rice, 
Box 614, Melrose, Massachusetts. 











tractor, harvester, etc; page 35 big Free 
catalog. 1384 bargains many States. Strout 
peasy, 255- WT 4th Ave., New York, 





A Reasonable Down Payment wil! as- 
sure you of a good Minnesota or Dakota 
corn belt farm at present prices on easy 
terms. Make your selection now so you 
won't be forced out of business this fall or 
next spring. Take advantage of the present 
situation. Buy now! Broker co-operation 
solicited. F. E. Person, 500 Roanoke Bidg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Get a Farm On the Soo line in North 
Dakota or Northern Minnesota. Condi- 
tions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop pay- 
ment plan or easy terms. Say which state 
interested in. Ask about reduced rates 
Send for Booklet No. 27. Address R. 8. 
Claar, Land Commissioner, 27 Soo Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Good Farm _ Bargains. Washington, 
Minnesota, Montana, Idaho, Oregon, 
North Dakota. Dependable crops, favor- 
able climate. Write for literature and lists 
describing typical farms for sale. Specify 
state. J. W. Haw, 11 Northern Pacific 
Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 





Unusual Farm Buys at low prices still 
available in Nebraska and So. Dakota. 
Land is moving—get your farm Now! 
Attractive terms. Write today specifying 
location. The Federal Land Bank of 
Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska. 





Produce For Victory and family security 
on good farm land for sale in Minnesota, 
Dakotas, Montana, Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon. Write E. B. Duncan, Dept. 629, 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 





OLD COINS—GOLD 
WANTED 


Highest Cash Prices Paid for Indian 
Cents, Lincoln Cents. Oid Rare Coins 
Know Coin Values. It Pays. Send 10c for 
1942 Price Catalogue of all U. 8S. Coins 
American Rare Coin Co., Dept, 14, Trans- 
portation Bidg., Chicago. 





Highest Cash Prices—Mail old gold 
teeth, jewelry, diamonds,watches—rece!ve 
cash by return mail. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Free information. Dr. Weisbers’s 
Gold Refining Co., 1500-T Hennepit, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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advertisements using illustration or display (large) type, $4.40 per agate line. This classification is open to baby chick, poultry, livestock, pet stock, and schools. Straight classified, 
no illustration or display type)—20 word minimum—all classifications—55 cents a word. Write Successful Farming, Des Moines, Lowa, for complete information 
—aEE_ —— _ —_ 


wach of CHIC 


* Subject to change without notice 


%" LOW PRICES 


* 


su N RISE CHICKS has made preparations for the big summer demand expected 
= due to war. Continued government buying is holding prices up. > 4 
The U.S.A. needs, wants, asks for more eggs and poultry. Order now. Ready for immediate 


shipment. Guaranteed big, strong, fluffy, lively Sunrise Chicks. Terms: If you send cash in full — 
with order we pay the postage. You pay postage on C.O.D. shipments. So order now. Send 


cash in full and save money AS HATCHED 


$740 
790 
790 


White, Brown, Buff Leghorn 
* White, Black, Buff Minorca 
+ White, Barred, Buff Rocks 
S.C. Reds, White Wyandotte 
Buff Orpingtons 


New Hampshire Reds............. 


PULLETS COCKERELS > 4 
$1390 $295 x 
1040 95 x 


1090 695 * 





| Mixed, Any Breed, Any Sex,.... $490 Heavy Mixed,.......... 


$690 | + 





mmm SUNRISE CHICKS, iiitce Ti Mal crdrtcnarcst pint — 








More Poultry for Defense 


MORE MONEY for YOU! 
with “Strain-blended” HINKLE CHICKS 


SAVE MONEY NOW— Order 
Today for Immediate Delivery 


Nonsexed Pullets 
100 100 





Mrs. HINKLE Cockerels 
Wh., Bd., Buff Rocks, 100 


hor Orpintons” $8.25 $11.00 $7.95 
White, Brown, Buff 8.25 16.00 3.45 


Leghorns, Anconas 
Heavy Mixed $7.25—100; Light Mixed $7.25—100. Seconds $3.95. 
We pay € Guarantee Live Delivery . . . Ship C.0.D.- 





« 
Write f ee Catalog 
GREENSBURG HATCHERY, Box 9, 


DO YOU KNOW 


that Uncle Sam wants 900,000,000 
extra dozens of eggs this year? Are you 
doing your part? Have you ordered 
those extra chicks? If not Order Today 
for Immediate Delivery at the follow- 
ing prices. 

AA GRADE Nonsexed Pullets Cockerels 
Garrett Adams CHICKS 100 100 100 
Barred, Buff, White Rocks, 


Kl Rea: Whe Wy8n./$8,45 $11.00 $7.95 
Bul ia ‘and print _ 8.45 15.95 3.95 


Heavy Mixed, $7.45-100; Assorted, $6.95. Seconds $3.95. 
We pay Postage, Guarantee Live Delivery, Ship C.0.D. 
rite for Free Catalog—price on turkeys. 


f 
DUBOIS COUNTY HATCHERY, Box 910, 


Greensburg, Ind. 




















~ FOR EXTRA EGGS and EXTRA PROFITS 
Get our big Money-Making Strains. 
943 Over 8,500 Pedigreed Males in our 1942 Mat- 
ings bred from Winners of over 
1000 National Egg Contest Awards. o 4 q 
One of America’s greatest breeding 100 up 
+)/.1{{3!] Farms. Free cat’g. 6 breeds. Ast’d. 
BOOTH FARMS, Box 518-F, Clinton, Mo. 







ee; 


*§ ston —_ a 
mor R CHICKS 


a. ap 
Uncle Sam Wants 27% Increase 
in Ege Production 

That means many more chicks must be 

hatched to get the pullets to produce the 900,000,000 
dozen extra eggs wanted. Do your part—Place your order 
Now Nonsexed Pullets Cockerels 


100 100 100 
Wrage. Butt Rocks Rete $8.25 $10.95 $7.95 
Big wT = * Brown, Buff 8.45 15.95 3.45 


Leghorns, 
Heavy Mixed $7 Heavy Mixed (no sex guarantee) $6.75; Light 
3.95. 


Mixed $6.45; Seconds $ 
We pay postage . . 


SEYMOUR HATCHERY, Box 44, Seymour, Indiana 


ICTORY 
SELECTION 


Depend on a big hatchery with a long-estabiished 
record of fair dealing and prompt service! Hayes 
Bros. Supreme Chicks guaranteed 100% alive ar- 
rival—90% accuracy in sexing. 20 varieties to 





Guarantee Live Delivery Ship C.O.D. 















choose from. 45,000 chicks hatched daily. Sexed or 
non-sexed. Postpaid. Price list on request. Our 
Victory Selection is made from day to day to even 
up the distribution of regular orders. You get what- 
ever it is convenient to send you ‘5 
according to the day's hatch—for only per 100 


HAYES BROS. HATCHERY, 124 Hayes Bidg., Decatur, Illinois 











200 to 354 Egg Trapnest R.O.P. Pedigreed Bilood- 
lines. Approved, Blood-tested Ideal Matings. 
White Leghorns, 
White Rocks, 
Barred Rocks, 
White Wyandottes, Per- 100 
95% Pullets $8.90 up. Big Discounts for June Delivery 
Write today for Catalogue and Prices. 
BURNHAM HATCHERY, Clinton, Mo. 





Danger of Disease 
Among Baby Chicks 


Success in raising Baby Chicks depends 
largely upon proper care and management. 
Readers are warned to exercise every sani- 
tary precaution and beware of infection in 
the drinking water. Baby Chicks must have 
a generous supply of pure water. Drinking 
vessels harbor germs. Drinking water often 
becomes infected with disease germs and 
may spread disease through your flock before 
you are aware. Use preventive methods 
—use Walko Tablets. For over forty years 
thousands of poultry raisers have depended 
upon them. You, too, can rely on Walko 
Tablets as a valuable antiseptic to aid in 
preventing the spread of disease through 
contaminated drinking water. 


Remarkable Results Raising 
Baby Chicks 


“Gentlemen: I have been using Walko 
Tablets for 35 years with splendid results. 
I would not think of trying to raise Baby 
Chicks without them. I also use them for my 
grown birds with the same satisfaction.” 
Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, Diagonal, Iowa. 


You Run No Risk 


Buy a package of Walko Tablets today 
at your druggist or poultry supply dealer. 
Use them in the drinking water to aid in 
preventing the spread of disease through 
contaminated water. Satisfy yourself as have 
thousands of others who depend upon Walko 
Tablets year after year in raising their baby 
chicks. You buy Walko Tablets at our risk 
We guarantee to refund your money prompt- 
ly if you are not entirely satisfied with results 
The Waterloo Savings Bank, the oldest and 
strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands 
back of our guarantee. Sent direct post- 
paid if your dealer cannot supply you. 
Price 50c, $1.00, $2.50 and $4.00. 


Walker Remedy Company 
Dept. 224, Waterloo, lowa 








Buy an Acid-Proof Silo from an old 
reliable concern—37 years experience 
building silos of quality. Because of 
Government Limitation Order due to war, 
1942 supply nearly gone. Write Now for 
information on Korok, the most perfect 
und popular silo. Independent Silo Com- 
pany, 450 Pillsbury, St. Paul, Minn. 





Farm Elevators. 9 styles inside and port- 
able Elevators. Double strength malleable 
and roller chain. Free crib plans and cata- 
log. Meyer Mfg. Co., Box 60, Morton, 


Illinois 





Farm Telephones: Save up to 75%. 
Guaranteed rebuilt telephones and repairs. 
Standard makes. Free Bulletin. Farm 
Telephone Co., Dept. SF, Rogers Park 
Station, Chicago, iil. 





Free Barn Plans. Best ways to build or 
emodel your farm buildings. Send for de- 
talls. Louden, Box SF-140, Fairfield, Iowa. 





Low Factory Prices on Poultry Equip- 
ment. Wire Fabrics. Free 100-Page Cata- 
log. Bussey Pen Products, 5156 West 65th 
Street, Chicago. 





Don’t Hesitate to write for what you 
and and want. All advertisements in 
. ph ul rarmang are guaranteed to be 
4 represented, 


FOR FARMERS 


Horse Hair Wanted: 5ic to Per 
Pound. For Horse Tail and Mane Hair 
Ship Parcel Post or Express Now To 
W. H. Sturges Co., Winner, South Dakota, 
Checks Mailed Promptly. 








Attention Cream Shippers! Ship us 
your cream. Forty-seven years honest, 
dependable service. Galva Creamery Com- 
any, Galva, Illinois, and Kansas City, 
Missouri. Peterson’s Creamery, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 








We Collect Notes, Accounts, all kinds 
debts everywhere. No charges unless 
collected. Established 30 years. May’s 
Collection Agency, Somerset, Kentucky. 


TURKEYS 


**Knoll’s’’ Broad-Breasted Bronze 
White Hollands, and Bourbon Red Tur- 
key Poults. From famous stock. Northern 
range-raised. Exclusive turkey hatchery. 
Get folder and special low prices with dis- 
counts. Knoll’s Turkey Farm, Route 65, 
Holland, Michigan. 








Thousands of Turkey Poults Weekly; 
also Baby Chicks, Guineas and Bantams 
Catalogue, prices upon request. Discounts 
early. Hayes Hatchery, Springfield, Illinois. 





TRACTOR PARTS 





ston guaranteed. Write for free catalog. 
; sed rractor and Parts Co., Des Moines, 
oWa, or Sparta, Wisconsin. 


DOGS—PETS 


Black English Shepherd, Puppies. The 
Best Farm Dog. Shipped on Approval 
10c for Picture, and Prices. H. Chestnut, 
Chanute, Kansas. 








Trac tor Parts, New And Used. All 

prekes;, Tremendous Savings. Write For 

Wie i242 Catalog. Burlington Tractor 
recking Co., Burlington, Iowa. 








English Shepherd Puppies, Natural 
heeler stock. Spayed females. Also Persian 
Kittens. Write for prepaid prices. E. J 
Barnes, Collyer, Kans. 





PATENTS 


Inventors :—Foresighted manufacturers 
already planning post-war sale of new non- 
military products. If you have a useful in- 
vention, patented or unpatented, write 
Chartered Institute of American Inventors, 
Dept. 23, Washington, D. C 





Inventors—Protect your idea with a 
Patent. Secure “Patent Guide'’—Free. 
Write Clarence A. O’Brien and Harvey 
Jacobson, Registered Patent Attorneys, 
230-F, Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 





Bair & Freeman, Lawyers. Patents and 
Trade-Marks. 1400 Field Bullding, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 





“‘Inventor’s Guidebook’’ Free—Con- 
taining 100 mechanical movements, com- 
plete information about patenting and 
selling inventions. Francis Ledermann, 
Tribune Bldg., New York. 





Patents Secured. Low cost. Reasonable 
terms. Book and advice free. Registered 
Patent Attorney, L. F. Randolph, Dept 
713, Washington, D. C. 


Patent Your Idea—Simple inventions 
often valuable. Two advisory books—free. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 615-G Victor Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C 


DAIRY GOATS 


Dairy Goat Journal, Dept. 250, Fair- 
bury, Nebr.—monthly magazine crammed 
with helpful information. $1 yearly. Special 
introductory: 3 copies 10c. 


Raise Pheasants—Profit or Pleasure 
Send 5c stamp for pamphlet and price 
list. Rainbow Farm Pheasantry, Barring- 
ton, Illinois. 




















LIVESTOCK 


Tremendous New Opportunity for 
Milking Sho‘thorn raisers due to defense 
program. U. 8. and Great Britain urgently 
need all milk and meat this country can 
produce. Greatest opportunity with Milk- 
ing Shorthorns. Hold official world's record 
for milk and butterfat presuctien Greatest 
salvage value of all milk breeds. Trial sub- 
scription Milking Shorthorn Journal, six 
months, 50c, one year $1. Milking Short- 
horn Society, Dept. Q-4, 7 Dexter Park, 
Chicago, Ll. 





Vaccinate Your Pigs—Save Money! 
Thousands of farmers do you can too! 
Government tested serum, virus, syringes 
and instructions. See your druggist, or 
write Rea Serum Co., St. Louis, Missouri 





Make More Money with hogs. Monthly 
all-breed magazine tells how. Send dollar 
for year’s subscription. Hog Breeder, 
Stockyards, Chicago. 





Holstein, Swiss, and Guernsey Calves 
either sex. Registered or grades. Reason- 
able. On approval. 4-H material. M 
McFarland, Watertown, Wis. 





Purebred Spotted Poland China weaning 
pigs, bred Gilts Hog ranch, 230 acres, sell 
300 yearly private. Henry Lueck, Cannon 
Falls, Minn. 








ooka—Beef Cattle, by Snapp. A 
highly authoritative work covering the 
general subject of the beef cattle in- 
dustry, selection of breeding herd. 
fattening cattle for market. Specific 
information on feeds is very valuable. 
Illustrated, 500 pages, cloth, $4.00. 
Send money to Successful Farming. 
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ys WY a elle 


WHITE LEGHORN 
ee 


For LESS Than You Can Raise Them 


lay 150 to 200 


FRE 






Just send yor name and 
postcard for 
free illustrated catalog. 
Gives plain facts based 
on 22 years’ experience 
specializing in PeWhite 
Leghorns. Write today. 





Investigate Our Appraisal of the Changed Conditions That 
Now Make Our SUMMER STARTED FOUR WEEK OLD LEG- 
HORN PULLETS the MOST PROFITABLE BUY of the YEAR 


WORLD’S LARGEST LEGHORN BREEDER HATCHERY 


I make the starting of White Leghorn pullets a regular business. Volume production 
enables me to sell you fine 4 week old White Leghorn pullets for less than you can raise 
them. THOUSANDS OF CUSTOMERS LAST YEAR PROVED LATE STARTED PUL- 
LETS ARE THEIR BEST MONEY MAKER. I take them through the critical first four 
weeks in my 100% air conditioned plant. They come to you hardy, vigorous, and bred to | OKEE L. RICE 
eggs a year. Government price supporting p 
pane pe a from eggs in spring & summer. Our 4 week old summer started pullets can be [| producer of start- 

raised cheaper and are the best spring & summer egg producers. Stabilize your egg produc- | ed Leghorn pul- 
tion by adding 4 week old pullets to your flock this summer. Leghorn Cockerels $1.95 per 100 | ducea and sold 


EE CATALOG ,pyance ORDER DISCOUNTS 


Write today for low prices, advance order discounts, 
guarantees, and complete information on the SEN- 
SATIONAL NEW DEVELOPMENTS in ys . 
most profitable eae laying breed. Let me show 

how to increase your pou 
LEGHORNS are the kind of birds that will make you money. 


RICE LEGHORN FARM Box 7-T, SEDALIA, MO. 











means GREATER World’s largest 


week old pullets. 











Bly * : 
KEEP "EM LAYING 
Eight =. breeding from R.O.P. and 

“ype es in my White ock 

+k a loodlines in all breeds— 

mean chicks that will help you produce the eggs Unci 
Sam wants— 


ORDER NOW and SAVE  eutune oeiiveny 
Standard Matings oped =—- ee Cockerels 
Roi wh wh my Fy hE $8. ‘00 $11.00 $7. 95 
— Wome, £ Pt, ee Sil. 9.00 12.50 8.50 










Wh., Black, Buff Minorcas....... 9.00 17. 00 S. 50 


. Ss nS Buff, Brown Leghorns, 8. 25 15.95 3. 45 
— Mixed, $6. 95-100; Light Mixed, $6.75-100. Seconds $3.95. 
Guarantee live delivery . . . Ship 


Cob” Weite fa ‘or FREE Catalog. 


SALEM HATCHERY, Box6, SALEM, INDIANA 





try profits and tell you why R CE 


















Approved, pullorum tested, vita- 

ers. Two New World Records, 
U. 8. Egg Contests. Leading Breeds. Reason- 
able farmer prices. Free Brooding instructions. 
ILLINOIS HATCHERY, Box 7, Metropolis, iil. 





“Landscape for Living” 
[ Continued from page 57 | 


a good job of it. Rake the ground first, 
working in any fertilizers needed. Then 
roll it. Sow the seed. Rake it in lightly. 
Then roll it again. Ebon Coll, Cambridge, 
unexpectedly learned the value of rolling 
when he dragged evergreens with heavy 
balls of dirt over his newly sown iawn. 
That’s where his best grass was. 


New grass should have sufficient mois- 
ture for germination the first 10 days and 
to thrive beyond the seedling stage. This is 
one advantage of fall seeding. Cut new 
grass about one and one-half inches high 
for the first few weeks so it will spread, 
then cut it at least two inches high the rest 
of the time. Robert Gray, Hamilton, 
welded rims to his lawn-mower wheels to 
raise the cutting bar to two inches. 

Shrubs and vines, which usually grow 
up and fill spaces in two to three years, are 
the blending and filling materials in the 
picture. One of the most important shrub 
plantings is that around the foundation. 
Foundation plantings are just that—they 
make amends for faults in the looks of your 
house foundation, tie the house to the 
ground, and make it look as if it belongs 
there. In selecting plants consider their 
height, color of bloom, and fragrance. 

Remember that pruning is primarily to 
produce good growing habits. Trim the 
early-flowering shrubs just after the bloom, 
late-flowering or berry-bearing ones in 
March. 

Getting down to the actual business of 
what shrubs to plant and when, here’s a 
list compiled by Gilbert for various needs 
which will satisfy Midwest needs generally. 
Most of these plants can be planted either 
in the fall or spring. Lilacs and barberry 
like fall planting best, but such fleshy- 
rooted sorts as sumac respond best to 
spring planting. 

Taller shrubs for background or to screen ob- 
jectionable views: Blackhaw. Viburnum, 
Nannyberry Viburnum, Arrowwood Vi- 
burnum, Corneliancherry Dogwood, 
witch-hazel, Tatarian Honeysuckle, Amur 
Honeysuckle, Shining Sumac, Smooth 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING, JUNE, 1942 — SEE. . a ; 


Sumac, Staghorn Sumac, Gray Dogwood, 
lilacs, mockorange, Wayfaringtree Vibur- 
num, wahoo, winterberry, chokeberry, and 
buckthorn. 

Medium-height shrubs for background or 
screening objectionable views: Morrow Honey- 
suckle, Ibota Privet, Doublefile Viburnum, 
Fragrant Sumac, forsythia, Nanking Cher- 
ry, weigela, Garland Spiraea, Japanese 
Barberry, cotoneasters, Fragrant or Win- 
ter Honeysuckle, Redosier Dogwood, 
Bloodtwig Dogwood, Golden-twig Dog- 
wood, American Cranberrybush Vibur- 
num, and Laland Firethorn. 

Shrubs to go under windows for shade: coral- 
berry, Japanese Barberry, Yellowedge 
Kerria, Dwarf Winged Euonymus, Alpine 
Currant, Regels Border Privet, Fragrant 
Sumac (spreading form). 

Shrubs to go under windows permitting sun- 
light to enter house: Japanese Barberry, 
Slender Deutzia, and Froebel Spiraea. 

Shrubs for shady areas: Oakleaf Hydran- 
gea, native hydrangea, Regels Border 
Privet, five-leaved aralia, sweetshrub, 
chokeberry, ninebark, spicebush, Fragrant 
Sumac, Alpine Currant, Redosier Dog- 
wood, jetbead, wahoo, and euonymus. 

Flowering shrubs for sunny locations: deut- 
zias, weigelas, forsythia, beautybush, Fra- 
grant Viburnum, lilacs, vitex, mockorange, 
pearlbush, honeysuckles, buddleias, Ru- 
gosa Roses, Prairie Rose, St. Johnswort, 
Yellowedge Kerria, Father Hugo Rose, 
Japanese Quince, and shrubalthea. 

Shrubs for difficult locations: five-leaved 
aralia, Shining Sumac, Fragrant Sumac, 
Indiancurrant Coralberry, devils-walking- 
stick, Vanhoutte Spiraea, and wild honey- 
suckle. 

Shrubs for low hedges: green Japanese 
Barberry, Regels Border Privet, Alpine 
Currant, and Froebel Spiraea. 


To SUM it up, be sure you have this and 
there won’t be much chance for criticism 
of your farmstead: a well-arranged farm- 
stead, with neat, clean, orderly buildings 
and fences, an open lawn, a few good trees 
carefully located to provide shade, en- 
framement, and background for the house, 
and a few plants well selected and placed. 
Believe it or not, it’s within reach of most 
every farm. END 
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Brush Up on 


Your Buildings 
[ Continued from page 25 | 


Basic sulphate white lead and basic car- 
bonate white lead may be used _inter- 
changeably in paint formulation up to 60 
percent of lead-pigment content. Paints 
containing over 60 percent of lead pig- 
ments should have the lead pigments dis- 
tributed as shown in the typical ready- 
mixed paint formulas and the Cantonment 
Paint Formulas. 


Reapinc labels (or mixing his own 
formulas) is not the only how-to the paint- 
ing farmer must know to get a cash- 
worthy job, but the following reminders 
are 90 percent common sense, not chemical 
technicalities: Paint only during fair, dry 
weather; never paint during periods of 
high humidity or foggy weather. Allow 
time for the surface or support to dry after 
a rain before beginning to paint. 

The temperature should be above 50 
degrees. If the temperature is too high, the 
paint may crawl. If the temperature is too 
low early in the morning, the paint may 
sag when it warms up later in the day be- 
fore it has set. The time to allow between 
coats is on each paint container but a safe 
practice is to allow seven to 10 days. 

Brush all the paint coats out thoroly. 
Do not flow on. Remember that two thin 
coats, dried thoroly between coats, are 


better than one thick coat. A thick coat is 
likely to wrinkle, which is not only un- 
sightly but will neither weather properly 


nor yield a good surface for repainting 
Sand all old surfaces before repainting 
because the paint will adhere and flow 
on better and it will take less paint. 
Brush off all dust or dirt before prin ing 
under any conditions. Cover all knots 0! 
boards exposing an excessive amount 0! 
resin with aluminum varnish paint oF 
shellac. Brush out the shellac to a thin 
coat. This prevents brown spots occurring 
in the paint. It is also good practice to us¢ 
less oil and more turpentine on very knotty 
first-coat work to reduce subsequent draw- 
ing and checking of the paint coat. END 
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es Farmer's Trading Center =m 





FILM FINISHING 


FARM SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





Discriminating Camera Fans! Ra 

tor more value—Better service. Clip t 

ad and send trial roll with 25c (coin). Any 
6-8 exposure roll finished ror choice 8 
deckledged dated Raykr: prints and 
coupon entitling you to -~ BA or 
9 Raykraft prints each negative. Ray's 
Photo Service, Dept. 35-F, La Crosse, Wis. 


Finer Finishing Specials 25c. Eight ex- 
posure rolls develo; with two prints of 
each or one enlar; print of each negative. 
Genuine nationally known Moentone 
Enamel finish. Superior qual uality since ag 
Moen Photo Service, 427 Moen Bidg., 


Crosse, is. 


Now You Can Get Life-Time Guaran- 
teed, World Famous Kodak Finishing— 
any size 6 or 8 exposure roll developed and 
printed for only 25c. The Fox Company— 
World's Largest Kodak Finishers, Dept. 
SF, San Antonio, Texas. 











Buy Defense Bonds! Handsome large 


oil colored 5x7 enlargement with every 
roll developed and Deckledged prints 25c, 
or 16 Deckledged prints 25c. Reprints 


%. Vidor, 321-G Hennepin, Minneapolis, 
Minn 


16 Sparkling Lifetone Prints, 2 beauti- 
ful Hollywood enlargements, free Leather- 
tone frame and photo wallet only 25c. Free 
hoto album with first order. Lifetone 
Studios, Dept. A-635, Des Moines, lowa. 


Two Sets of ‘‘Deckledge”’ Prints with 
every roll finished, 25c. Very finest qual- 
ity. Deckledge reprints 2c each. Brown 
Photo Company, Emerson, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 











Every Picture an Enlargement! 8 spar- 
kling deckle-edge Enlargements and roll 
developed 25¢ coin; 116 size or smaller; 
enlarge reprints 3c. Enlarge Photo, Box 
791E, Boston, Mass. 





Rolls Developed—Two beautiful Double 
Weight Professional Enlargements, 
Never Fade Deckle Edge ints, 25c. 
Century Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis- 
consin 





Rolls Developed. Two sets pris plus 
enlargement coupon 25c. Repr! 3e. 
Over 19 reprints, 2c. Jemma. "Studios, 
Davenport, Lowa. “Where The West 
Begins” 


Read this classified section thoroly. 
It contains many offers which you can 
use in your home—on your farm—and 
for your own pleasure. Don't hesitate 
toinquire about anything you see and 
want here. Each advertisement is guar- 
anteed by Successful Farming to be as 
represented, 








Make Every Plant Count! Buy the best. 
Millions, state certified, Large, Stalky, 
Wellrooted, Field Grown Plants. Potatoes: 
or (3) 8 Finerfotos and one beautiful Portorico, Redvelvet, Nancyhall, Yellow- 
colored enlargement 25c. Order by number. yam. Tomatoes: Danmark, Bison, Fire- 
Prompt Service. Quality Work. Finer- steel, Bounty, Breako'day, Earliana, 
fotos, Box G-898, Minneapolis, Mina. Marglobe, Pritchard, Rutgers, Baltimore, 
Stone, Oxheart, Large Red. Pepper: Cali- 
fornia Chinese Giant, World- 


Your Choice of 3 Offers! Roll filmachine 
developed (1) 8 Finerfotos and 2 Profes- 
sional enlargements; or (2) 16 Finerfotos; 





16 Prints or 8 prints and 2 enlargements, 
or 8 enlarged (4 x 6) prints 25c. Fast beater, Bullnose, Pimento, Hot. Cabbage: 
Service. Perfect Film Service, La Crosse, Wakefield, Dutch, Golden Acre, Allseason, 
Wisc. Copenhagen, Succession. Also leading 
Amazingly Beautiful hand colored prints MS we Ra B ants. ‘same. price 


6-8 exposure roll developed, printed 25c Mixed anyway wanted. 500—75c, 750— 








trial. Reprints 4c each. National Photo 00 
Art, D120, Janesville, Wisconsin. ty 06. yar ge Lg ——_ .000— 
Special Limited Offer! If you enclose new boxes, Varieties Labeled. ompt 


Shipment, Perfect nen Guaranteed 
or your M —-_ 4 Wholesale Plant 
Farms, Sadler, Texas. 


this advertisement, 4 Enlargements from 4 
negatives 10c coin. Enlarge Photo, Box 
791E, Boston, Mass. 


8 Professional 4x6 Enlarged Prints 30c. 
16 Exposure Rolls 50c. Argus rolls 3c = 
e, 








Tomato Plants: field grown, Rutgers, 
rae. Gane ga = eh $1.00 
enlarge rint. Mohart Film Servic — nd Yertifie: orto Rico Potato 
er AL vis. Plants, $1.50—1,000, and Williams’ Red 
Velvet’ Certified’ Potato Plants, $1.75— 
16 Beautiful Prints, one 5 x 7 Enlarge- i, Pe r Plants: California Wonder, 
ment colored in oils on each roll, only 25c $2.00—1 or 25c—100; Hot Pepper, 
coin. Reprints 2c. Bee Photo Service, pss and Long Red Cayenne, same price. 
Greenfield, lowa. abbage, 7 a ve seasons, Co- 

c—1,000. . growing 
and shipping better Sante. Juitman Plant 
Company, Quitman, Georgia. 








Free! Best snapshot on attractive Photo 
Button with 16 prints each roll 25c. Beau- 
tiful wt? premiums. Novel-Ad Com- 
pany, F-3327 North Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Three Prints Each Good Negative, 6 to 
8 exposure rolls, 30c. 12, 16, 18 exposure 
rolls, 50c. Reprints, 3c. Fred R. Eastman, 
Bode, Lowa. 





Tomato Plants—Large stalks, well 
packed plants. Your whole crop depends on 
plants. Buy the best. Hundreds of miles 
closer. On road less time. Arrive in fine 
shape. 6” $1.25—1,000, 8” $1.50, 10” spe- 
sie y zs. |] pastime, bony ey 
Two Beautiful Prints from each picture Marglobe, Rutgers, Bonnybest, John Baer, 
on roll 25c. Twenty-two years of satisfied | Early Jewell. Cabbage $1.50. Mango Pep- 
customers. Quick Service. Lens Photos, per oa. Cummings Plant Farms, Owens- 
Dept. C-10, Janesville, Wis. ‘0, Kentucky. 








Send No Money. Pay On Delivery 
Certified Plants, Frostproof—Cabbage 
Onion, Tomato, Pepper. Any variety 
Mixed as wanted. 2( 50c; 500, $1.00; 
700, $1.25; 1000, $1.50; 5000, 36. 25. Trans- 
lanted—Cabbage, Tomato, Pepper. 100, 
1.00; 500, $3.00. Fairview Plant Farm, 
Ponta, Texas. 





Certified Field Grown Plants: tomatoes, 
peppers, eggplants. Frostproof cabbage, 
onions, r=, 200, 50c; 500, 75c; 1,000, 
$1.25; 5,000, $5.00. Trans Plants, 100, 
$1.00: “300, $2.50; 1,000, $4.00. Pay 
Postman. Prompt shipment. Star Plant 
Farm, Ponta, Texas 





Tomato Plants. Earliana, John Baer, 
Bonnybest, Rutgers, Stokesdale, Mar- 
lobe, Stone and Baltimores. 500—75c: 
,000—$1.25; 5,000—$6.00. Good open 
field grown plants, properly packed, 
shipped omens. Bibb Plant Co., Rt. 3, 
Macon, 





Iris, five varieties Red Toned, including 
Red Flare, thirty cents. Chrysanthemums, 
twelve varieties including Lavender Lady, 
one dollar Plants wy ws and postpaid. 
Flower Soories, Free. A. B. Katkamier, 
Macedon, N. 





Millions State Certified Porto Rico and 
Nancy Hall sweet potato plants. 500,.$1.25; 
$2.00 thousand, parcel post paid. None 
better. Prompt shipment. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. A. H. Jones, Trezevant, Tenn. 





Tomato Plants: Millions stocky field 
grown Marglobes, Baltimores, Break- 
O'days. 75c ‘Thousand. 5000, $3.50. 
Roots Mossed, fresh Delivery, Satisfaction 
¢ suaranteed. Stokes Plant Co., Fitzgerald, 
7a. 





Beautiful Rapangoment from each pic- 
=e on roll 25c _ Rate Photos, Dept. 
K-1, Janesville, Wis. 


Send No Money. Pay Postman. Certi- 

fied Frostproof Cabbage, Onions, Toma- 

[eee Pepper, Sweet a Egeplants. 
aay Var , ee Moss Pack 

} ae —e~ yy 2 Two Free E aeepemens anted. 300—75c: Soe ai .00; 700— 
oupons an ts Guarantee eless 000— v— 

Prints 25c. 12 reprints 30c. Peeko Pictures, 31.2 25: , = ze, a" —_ 


‘abb: Pe 
Davenport, Iowa. Eexpiants. 1 100—$1.00; 500—-$3.00. Dixie 
Double Size Prints. Roll developed, 8 en > SEC, SOEs. 











Postpaid. All varieties potatoes, cabbage, 

tomatoes, Deppers . sgn other vegetable 
lants, 500—7 5c; }—$1.25. Co-opera- 
ive Plant Co., Ww aos, Tex. 





300 Varieties choice Iris. Twenty different 
kinds. My selection, labeled, $1.15 post- 
aid. Send for list. Hilands Iris Garden, 
alina, Kansas 





Bee. Ww all enlarged to nearly postcard size 





aaa — Studios, Box 3535 N., Cleve- 








Books—jJudging Farm Animals, by Charles S. Plumb. With every farm 
oungster and every other farm family member on the livestock farm vital- 


Books—Soldering for Workshop, Farm, iy interested in this business of judging farm animals, this is a book that 


and Home, by John Bonert. Understand- 
able by any lad ten or twelve years old, 


will be studied from cover to cover. Over 600 


pages of real information on 


every phase of Judging all types of beef and dairy cattle, horses, mules, 


practical for any farmer who really wants jacks, mutton and wool sheep, goats, lard and bacon hogs, and so on. Here 
pane moth’ Siok moat Iihustrated, 111 8 a fine looking book full of he helpful information. Illustrated, 608 pages, 
cessful Farming. auth, $3.00. Send money to Successful Farming. 
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We Have Learned Somethin¢ 
From the Mule 


Toucn as a mule” is a saying as old as the hills. What 
makes a mule tough? 
He’s a hybrid—a cross between a mare and a jack—and 
scientists will tell you he is tough because of “‘hybrid vigor.” 
Today we are pursuing the hybrid idea still further and 
with excellent results. We cross a Duroc and a Chester White 
—and get pigs that grow faster and do better than either 
parent. We cross several strains of corn—and get a better 
yield. Yes, we have learned something from the mule—we 
have learned to take this hybrid idea to still further successes. 
We still ‘“‘live and learn.” The channels of knowledge 
reach out in every direction. One of the most obvious sources 
of farm knowledge is the Successful Farming left in your mail- 
box. A section of Successful Farming which must not be over- 
looked as a source of information is the advertising. It always 
pays to comb the advertisements for what they will yield in 
new and usable farm ideas. 
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For each useful suggestion from readers we 
pay $2 upon publication. Perhaps you have 
some device for lightening farm and home 
work which you would like to suggest. Sug- 
gestions are not returned; those used in the 
magazine will be paid for promptly.—Editors 
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ALL AROUND THE FARM 


1. We made a dandy flytrap with a fun- 
nel and a fruit jar. Put bait under the jar 
and empty by pouring water down the 
funnel and simply throwing out the flies. 
Set the jar down on three little pieces of 


wood.—E. T., N. Dak. 


2. Take two old tire rims, like those used 
on a ’29 Chevrolet, and heat them in the 
middle to bend them open as illustrated 
in the drawing. Then bore holes in them, 
so they can be bolted onto a stand. Fifty- 
gallon barrels will set in these rims tightly 
and there will not be any danger of the 
barrels’ falling off.—G. W., Kans. 


3. This method of always keeping the 
gate shut works well where children for- 
get to shut the gate, and chickens and 
dogs keep coming into the yard. The gate 
works as well both ways and will stay 
shut even in a high wind. The change can 
be made easily with little labor and ma- 
terials. Four feet of sash cord, a small 
pulley, an old weight, and a piece of strap 
iron are all that is needed.—G. B., Kans. 


4. One can take a short scrap of an old 
mowing-machine sickle and make a good 
dandelion eradicator. To do this, get a 
piece of sickle with the sections slightly 
longer than the width of the yoke of an 
old worn-out garden rake. Now take the 
old rake and cut off the head leaving the 
yoke prongs only, and bend each of these 
ends down as shown at C. About an inch 
and a half should be bent. Then mark and 
drill a hole in each end of the sickle pieces 
at B so the ends of the yoke which have 
been turned down can be set in the holes 
and riveted lightly on the underside. The 
bar should be down, below the sections. 
Front edge of bar may be beveled. 

This eradicator also cuts all other 
noxious weeds as well as dandelions, but 
does not pull the grass even when the 
grass or turf is wet.—G. J. D., Minn. 


5. While I chop boards or sticks, they 
scatter in all directions and may hit me. 
I nailed two horseshoes on a block of 
wood opposite each other. I place the 
boards or sticks in the claw of the horse- 
shoe on the block of wood. Then the 
boards or sticks do not fly around while 
being chopped.—A. S., Nebr. 


To catch snakes robbing nests of eggs, 
I insert a fishhook in large end of egg, 
place where snake can get it, and fasten 
hook to stout cord about three feet long 
securely tied to something so it can’t get 
away. This caught two snakes for me this 


spring.—E. C., Okla. 


To destroy ants I invert a flowerpot 
over the opening to the nest, pour 10 
drops carbon tetrachloride into the hole 
in bottom of pot every 30 minutes for two 
hours, covering hole after putting in 
chemical. Usually first treatment kills all 
ants. No doubt flowerpot could be used 





A PAGE WRITTEN 
BY OUR READERS 


just as well with some of the other 
effective chemicals.—R. G. W., Okla. 


To keep a partly empty sack of cement 
dry and free from moisture, I place the 
sack in the corner of my granary and 
shovel loose dry oats around it. The dry 
grain will prevent cement taking up 
moisture on humid days and hardening 
—M. M., Minn. 


To prevent our dog from swimming i 
stock tank we cleated together one-inch 
boards to form a circular float, with two 
or three inches clearance between float 
and tank sides. Nine-inch holes cut thru 
this float makes it possible for the stock to 
get water. It also has prevented chicken 
losses.—F. P., Nebr. 


When our chickens began scratching 
the litter in their nests, thereby breaking 
and cracking eggs, my husband cut a 
square of one-inch-mesh wire netting the 
size of the nest. He then placed this un- 
derneath the litter. There was no more 
scratching in the nests after that.—Mrs. 
W. S., Pa. 


In replacing a battery in car or tractor, 
I treat the connections to a coat of 
shellac after they have been tightened. It 
has been the most effective preventive of 
corrosion I have found.—S. S., Minn. 


During grain-cutting time I mount a 
convenient-sized, say eight- by 12-inch, 
looking glass on the fender of the tractor 
at an angle whereby the driver of the 
tractor can see at a glance, and without 
turning his head, the full view of the 
binder and also the operator of the 
binder.—H. E., Mo. 


When painting the crossbars on win- 
dows I use an old auto license plate and 
small brush. This is much better than a 
flat piece of tin because the beveled edge 
prevents the paint smear on window 


pane.—R. T. C., Wis. 


When sweet clover and alfalfa seeds 
are harvested by direct combining, the 
seed is too damp to store safely. We meet 
this problem easily by dumping the seed 
on tough waterproof paper right out in 
the field, unrolling the paper as needed 
to spread the seed an inch deep. Sun and 
wind soon dry the seed if moved about a 
few times on the paper. If rain comes, just 
pull one edge of the paper to the other, 
fold over, and fasten with clamp clothes- 
pins until the sun comes again.—J. L. A., 
Iowa. 


To break our dog from sucking eggs we 
just fixed up our electric fence and ran 4 
small wire to an egg. We punctured 4 
small hole in the end of the egg and ran 
the wire into it. Then we turned on the 
fence, and the dog, once shocked, never 
has sucked eggs since.—C. M., Indiana. 
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An important message to 


every motorist who has wondered: 


How Goop Wit Tires Be WHEN THEY'RE 





Mabe With SYNTHETIC RUBBER? 


p Eighteen months before Pearl Harbor, hundreds of patriotic corporations 
and car owners were making road tests with a new kind of tire. It bore the 
famous Silvertown name. But more than half its rubber was synthetic... 


B. F. Goodrich Ameripol. 


Since that time synthetic rubber has leaped to new importance. A large 
part of our war effort depends upon America’s ability to produce good tires 
from synthetic rubber. The tires we will drive upon after the war may well 


be synthetic. 


Hence the question, “How good will these new tires be? 


99 


is a vital one. 


There are several ways to answer it. Perhaps the best way is to let you read 
what actually happened when tires made with Ameripol were put to the 
test of day-after-day driving. Perhaps the best people to tell you are those 
who owned the cars and did the driving. 


The letters quoted here are only a few of many received. We hope that 
others who patriotically cooperated will understand that space limited the 
number of statements we could print. 


* * 


Aetna Life Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 
‘We put these tires on our Dodge car and 
ran them for approximately 14,000 miles, 
at which time they were replaced. As far as 
we could determine, the tires gave service 
just about equal to genuine rubber tires.” 

Rawdon W. Myers, V. P. 


American Airlines, Inc., New York City... 
“They were placed on one of our mail 
trucks and have received severe use. We 
believe that they have given service equal 

that of a good rubber tire.” 
C. R. Smith, Pres. 


Beech-Nut Packing Company... 
“Altogether we would say that they showed 
) well, and we would be just as satisfied 
buy them as tires of natural rubber.” 
C. N. Robinson, Director of Purchases 


Brink’s, Incorporated, Chicago, Ill... . 
using these Ameripol tires we have 
nd that in 18,000 miles of travel the 
eripol tires are equal to the crude rubber 
Charles W. Allen, Treas. 


* * * 


General Baking Company, 
New York... 
“The following mileage was obtained on 
the four tires: 24,333 miles, 24,330 miles, 
28,310 miles, 27,035 miles. 

“These tires are worn smooth, but no 
fabric is showing and carcasses appear to 
be in good condition. The earned mileage 
as above is normal and compares favorably 
with regular line tires.”’ 

Farrar Tilney, Director Purch. Dept. 


General Outdoor Advertising Co., 

Chicago, Ill. ... 
“To date, these tires have been driven 
16,000 miles; and from my inspection of 
tread wear, they show very little wear, in- 
dicating we may expect an additional 16,000 
miles’ service.” 

—B. W. Robbins, Pres. 


\ 





~“ Goodrich Anerfol Silvertown 


THE FIRST TIRE MADE WITH 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER EVER OFFERED 
TO AMERICAN CAR OWNERS 


Introduced June 5, 1940 








IMPOR 


| AMERICA RIGHT NOW NEEDS SCRAP RUBBER OF ALL KINDS . 
TANT! OLD RUBBERS, OLD BOOTS. TURN THEM OVER TO THE SCRAP COLLECTION AGENCIES 





The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
and Insurance Company ... 

“These tires have been driven 20,569 miles 
and they look as good as or better than 
other tires of similar mileage. As far as we 
can determine, the service has been very 


satisfactory.”—Dale F. Reese, V. P. 


R. W. Jones, Inc., Dairy Products, 
Buffalo, N. Y.... 
“TI am satisfied that Ameripol tires will do a 
good job, and believe that comparatively 
they are 100% as efficient as rubber. We 
removed these tires this fall after running 
them 23,000 miles.”—E. N. Jones 


Juneau County (Wisc.) Sheriff's Office . .. 
“Since I have been connected with the 
Sheriff’s office I have never driven a set of 
tires 20,000 miles with the exception of this 
pair of Ameripol tires.” 

Preston McEvoy; | nder Sheriff 


United States Fidelity and Guaranty Co.... 
“Our experience indicates that the wearing 
qualities of Ameripol tire are equal to those 
of first line rubber tires, and in some cases 
are superior to rubber tires.” 

Charles L. Phillips, Exec. V. P. 


FREE 48-PAGE BOOKLET—‘‘ Will 
America have to jack up its 29,000,000 
automobiles?’’ Write for free copy—Dept. 
S.F, B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Li wan | 
~Goodric 


FIRST IN RUBBER 





- YOUR OLD TIRES, 























FIND HIDDEN PROFIT | 
FARM GROWN FEEDS! 
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“CUTS FEEDING COSTS...BOOSTS PROFITS 
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MANY WAYS” 


SAY FARMERS WHO FEED MOORMAN’S MINERALS AND MINTRATES 


Money can’t buy any higher quality feed 
ingredients than you can grow on your own 
farm. But you can’t grow a combination of 
feed materials to supply al/ the minerals 
and proteins present day livestock and 
poultry must have to give you the biggest 
and fastest production of meat, milk, wool 
or eggs that modern breeding makes 
possible. 

So, even if it pays you today to feed farm- 
grown feeds alone or a ration that fails to 
supply all the needed minerals and proteins 
—you may still be far short of your best 
possible profit. That was the lesson brought 
home to many thousands of farmers after 


they started adding MoorMan’s Minerals 
or MoorMan’s *Mintrates to the rations 
they had been feeding before. In many 
cases profit increases were truly spectacular 
and in virtually all cases were more than 
satisfactory. This is only partly due to 
added nutrition in MoorMan supplements 
themselves. They also help fowls and ani 
mals to get more good out of the grains and 
grasses to which they are added—uncover 
hidden profits, so to speak, that could not 
otherwise be realized. 

Supplements of this kind are possible 
only because Moor Man’s has devoted many 
years to feed research which is still going on 


in one of America’s most practical combina- 
tions of biological laboratory and experi- 
ment farm. Furthermore, they could not be 
properly processed, proportioned and mixed 
without the scientifically accurate methods 
and equipment used in the MoorMan 
factory. 

Little wonder that regular users often 
report up to $2 and even more in added 
profits for every $1 invested in MoorMan’s! 
Why shouldn't you enjoy equally profitable 
results? Mail coupon for details. 


MOORMAN MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. H-70, Quincy, Il. 


*A balanced animal protein concentrate completely mineralized with MoorMan’s Hog Minerals 


OPPORTUNITY FOR MEN WITH FARM EXPERIENCE 


MOORMAN MFG. CO., Dept. H-70, Quincy, Ill. 
Rush me details on MoorMan Mineral feeding for: 
Beef © Dairy © Hogs Sheep 
Poultry © Opportunity as MoorMan Dealer 


MoorMan sales and service work offers an unusual opportunity for men 25 to 55 years 
old with knowledge of feeds and feeding. Pleasant, profitable, permanent—no invest nent 
but must have car. Thorough training; earn while you learn. Mail coupon for details. 


Moor Mans ai: 


Horses 


Township . County 


Town State 





